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a  Monroe  resident  (above)  reviews 
a  chart  listing  ways  the  city  can 
revive  its  economy.  At  left,  a  special 
edition  on  the  community’s  proposal 


A  $3  lUion  Fresh  Start 


This  is  a  story  of  hope  that  began  as  a  story 
of  despair. 

In  late  1992,  Monroe,  La.,  seemed  to  have 
hit  rock  bottom.  The  city  was  the  USA’s 
third  poorest.  Its  political  leadership  was 
fractured.  Relationships  between  minorities 
and  the  white  establishment  were  strained. 

Into  that  breach  stepped  Monroe’s 
newspaper.  The  News-Star. 

Newspaper  stories  and  editorials  pushed 
the  community  to  apply  for  a  federal  empow¬ 
erment/enterprise  zone  designation,  a  process 
to  bring  the  city  economic-development  aid 
and  a  fresh  start.  But  to  earn  that  designation, 
Monroe  needed  a  plan  and  it  needed  to  show 
that  community  groups  could  work  together. 

Through  1993  and  1994,  The  News-Star 
pushed  residents  to  participate.  More  than 


3,000  people  responded  to  a  News-Star  call 
for  volunteers  for  committees.  Neighbothood 
by  neighborhood,  residents  joined  forces. 
Newspaper  stories  chronicled  the  efforts,  edi¬ 
torials  suggested  approaches,  and  newspaper 
staffers  rolled  up  their  sleeves  to  participate. 

As  1 994  ended,  Monroe  got  the  good 
news:  It  won  an  enterprise-zone  designation 
and  $3  million  in  development  funds.  The 
money  will  revive  an  area  bordering  down¬ 
town  Monroe.  Led  by  The  News-Star,  the 
process  that  won  the  grant  revived  something 
more  precious:  the  city’s  spirit. 

The  News-Star  is  committed  to  journalism 
that  makes  a  difference  in  people’s  lives.  That 
lies  at  the  heart  of  NEWS  2000,  the  Gannett 
program  to  improve  news  content  by  keeping 
up  with  the  changing  needs  of  readers. 


Innovation. 


"It’s  a  defining  hallmark  of  industrial  leadership." 


Integration 

Productiuity 


Innouation 


Durability 

Partnership 

Leadership 


And  it's  what  discerning  customers  expect  from  GMA. 


The  ability  to  anticipate  and  address  your  ever-evolving  packaging  and 
distribution  needs  distinguishes  GMA  from  its  competition. 

We've  made  it  possible  for  you  to  maximize  advertising  effectiveness 
with  GMA  selective  inserting  software.  We've  enhanced  product 
throughput  with  press  speed,  on-line  feeding  of  jackets  and  inserts. 
We've  even  balanced  press-  and  mailroom  output  with  a  unique  product 
buffering  system. 

GMA  has  also  automated  your  production  and  distribution  center  with 
PC-controlled  planning  and  inserter  management  software.  Fittingly,  this 
advanced  technology  has  come  from  the  company  that  straightened  out 
inserting  systems  in  the  first  place— GMA. 


When  looking  for  innovative  ways  to  enhance  your  packaging  and 
distribution  performance  tomorrow,  look  to  GMA  today. 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


Corporate  Headquarters:  2980  Avenue  B,  Bethlehem,  PA  18017  Tel:  610-694-9494  Fax:610-694-0776 

Marketing  &  Sales:  11  Main  Street.  Southboro,  MA  01772  Tel:  508-481-8562  Fax:  508-485-2060 


WHATS 

BLACK  AND  WHITE 
AND  GETTING 
GREENER? 


AAANY  NEWSPAPERS  purchase  British  Columbia 
newsprint  from  MacMillan  Bloedel-for  some  very 
good  reasons. 

First,  because  MacMillan  Bloedel  practices 
sustainable  forestry,  operating  under  strict  federal 
and  provincial  environmental  standards,  which 
are  continuously  advancing  to  meet  new  scientific 
knowledge  of  habitat  protection  needs. 

Second,  because  we  produce  newsprint 
mainly  from  sawmill  waste,  creating  economic 
benefits  from  material  that  might  otherwise 


be  an  environmental  burden. 

And  third,  because  we  provide  quality 
and  service  to  meet  our  customers  business 
requirements. 

Newsprint  from  MacMillan  Bloedel  is 
good  for  the  newspaper  industry.  And  it’s 
getting  greener  all  the  time. 


MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 


Making  the  most  of  a  renewable  resource. 


It  used  to  be  a  department  store. 

Now  it  houses  the  Treasures  of  the 
Czars,  a  world  premiere  exhibition 
of  artifacts  from  the  Moscow 
Kremlin  Museums. 

The  Florida  International  Museum, 
located  in  St  Petersburg,  Florida 
(sister  city  of  St  Petersburg,  Russia), 
is  showcasing  its  first  exhibit  more 
than  250  priceless  pieces  from  the 
reign  of  the  Romanov  czars  during 
the  17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

The  exhibit  is  expected  to  attract  a 
half-million  people  before  it  closes 
June  11. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  a  founding 
sponsor  of  the  museum.  It’s  one  of 
the  many  ways  we’re  involved  in  the 
communities  we  serve. 

We  take  our  corporate  citizenship 
as  seriously  as  our  commitment  to 
excellence  in  journalism. 

^tlPetetsburg  tEtmes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Best-Sdling  Newspaper 
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FEBRUARY 

21-23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/International  News¬ 
paper  Color  Association/International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Newspaper  Operations  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney 
World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

23-26  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Winter  Convention,  Wynfrey 
Hotel,  Birmingham 

26-3/1  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Westin  La  Palo- 
ma,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

MARCH 

1  -6  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

4- 8  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Tucson  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  Resort,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

5- 8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Cooperative  Marketing 
and  Research  Conferences,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla. 

6-  10  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

8-11  —  National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

9  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  Government  Affairs  Confer¬ 
ence,  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  2- 14  —  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wyndham  Hamilton  Hotel,  Itasca,  Ill. 

1  2- 14  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Operations  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency,  Houston 
25-28  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Meeting,  Don  CeSar 
Resort,  St.  Petersburg 

28-30  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Centet,  Hershey,  Pa. 

3 1  -4/ 1  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Basics  of  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting  Conference,  Ramada  O’Hare,  Chicago 
31-4/2  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference  and  Northwest 
Printing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

2-4  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Pre-Press  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

4-y  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole,  Dallas 

y-8  —  Nebraska  Press  Association  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Omaha 

23- 26  —  Society  of  Technical  Communication  Convention,  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 


MAY 

5-8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 

1  4- 16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

28-31  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ), 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris 
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WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

High  tension 


Y 

■  ou  see  it  in  a  thousand  movies. 
The  camera  cuts  to  the  boulder 
perched  above  the  unsuspecting  des¬ 
peradoes.  The  screen  fills  with  a  close- 
up  of  the  knife  lying  casually  on  a 
counter.  The  door  creaks  slowly  open 
in  the  darkness. 

The  technique  is  called  foreshadow¬ 
ing,  and  it’s  a  time-honored  device  for 
sucking  readers  into  novels,  short  sto¬ 
ries,  TV  shows  and  movies.  Done  well, 
it  invariably  works  because  it  preys  on 
a  fundamental  human  drive  —  the  in¬ 
stinct  that  rivets  us  to  any  unfolding 
action  likely  to  have  dire  conse¬ 
quences. 

But  what,  you  might  ask,  does  that 
have  to  do  with  journalism?  The  news 
is  supposed  to  inform.  We  start  stories 
by  telling  readers  what  happened,  and 
we  condemn  stories  that  don’t.  The 
buried  lead  is  one  of  journalism’s  clas¬ 
sic  sins. 

Well .  .  .  that’s  true  enough,  most  of 
the  time.  But  there’s  more  than  one 
way  to  write  a  newspaper  story.  And 
great  writers  at  lots  of  serious  publica¬ 
tions  make  good  use  of  foreshadowing. 
Bill  Blundell,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  award-winning  for¬ 
mer  Wall  Street  Journal  writer  and 
writing  coach,  made  it  a  habit. 

“Tease  ’em  a  little  in  the  lead,”  he 
said.  “They  won’t  mind,  and  it’s  a  good 
way  to  snag  their  interest.” 

You  can  follow  that  sage  advice  in  a 
multitude  of  ways: 

Mystery  Pronouns.  Every  pronoun 
should  have  an  antecedent  —  the 
noun  or  pronoun  to  which  it  refers. 
But  nobody  ever  said  the  antecedent 
had  to  come  first.  One  way  to  fore- 

Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
school  professor,  is  senior  editor  for 
writing  and  staff  development,  and  leads 
the  education  team  at  The  Oregonian. 


shadow  is  to  start  with  the  pronoun, 
teasing  readers  by  withholding  the 
identity  of  the  thing  it  represents. 

•  “It  started  at  12:48  p.m.  on  Jan.  2, 
1988. 

•  “It  was  the  strangest  experience 
Marcia  Stowe  can  recall.” 

But  watch  out.  Mystery  pronouns 
are  the  most  common  kind  of  fore¬ 
shadowing,  and  they  can  get  hack¬ 
neyed. 

Mystery  Nouns.  To  use  this  tech¬ 
nique,  you  substitute  an  intriguing 
noun  for  the  all-purpose  “it.”  The  noun 
should  be  a  little  abstract  —  if  it’s  too 
specific,  it’s  not  much  of  a  tease.  And 
it  should  be  joined  to  a  definite  article, 
which  lends  a  specificity  that’s  even 
more  mysterious. 

“The  third  time  was  tragic  for 
George  N.  Howell.” 

The  Ominous  Detail.  This  one’s  a 
movie-making  favorite.  The  camera 
zooms  in  on  some  object,  which  fills 
the  screen  and  makes  us  wonder  why 
it’s  getting  all  that  emphasis. 

•  “Pat  Yoss  was  in  bed  when  she 
heard  the  sound.” 

The  Highly  Specific  Narrative. 
Experts  on  storytelling  call  a  real-time 
action  sequence  “dramatic  narrative.” 
They  call  the  more  abstract  descrip¬ 
tions  typical  of  news  writing  “summary 
narrative.”  Novelists  confine  summary 
narrative  to  the  bridges  between 
scenes.  All  the  action,  and  drama,  take 
place  within  the  scenes. 

P 

■heading  fiction  has  conditioned  us 
to  expect  dramatic  consequences  once 
we  begin  reading  dramatic  narratives. 
So,  a  highly  specific  action  sequence 
leads  us  to  expect  some  kind  of  dra¬ 
matic  payoff. 

•  “Every  Saturday,  Jimmy  DeFrates 
pulls  into  the  parking  lot  of  Oregon 
Women’s  Correctional  Center  prompt¬ 


ly,  at  8:20  a.m.” 

The  Unexplained  Response.  If  the 
protagonist  is  concerned  about  it, 
maybe  the  reader  should  be,  too. 

•  “Rudy  stood  gap-jawed  and  star¬ 
ing.” 

liots  of  our  reports  could  use  a  little 
foreshadowing.  They  contain  the  es¬ 
sential  story  elements,  and  they  de¬ 
scribe  a  fairly  dramatic  sequence  of 
events.  But  we  slog  our  way  into  them 
in  such  mundane  style  that  we  lose 
readers  before  we  can  snag  their  inter¬ 
est.  Take  this  lead: 

•  “One  afternoon  in  October,  a  man 
walked  into  a  Northeast  Portland  den¬ 
tal  office,  set  a  leather  bag  on  the  re¬ 
ception’s  counter  and  asked  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment.” 

So?  Nothing  suggests  that  the  se¬ 
quence  will  turn  out  to  be  anything 
other  than  one  of  the  thousands  of 
dental  appointments  that  take  place 
every  day. 

If  you  were  sitting  in  that  dentist’s 
waiting  room,  waiting  your  turn,  you 
wouldn’t  even  glance  up  from  your  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic. 

But  what  if  the  storyteller  had  writ¬ 
ten  it  this  way?  “The  man  with  the 
leather  bag  walked  hurriedly  around 
the  corner  at  Northeast  22nd  and 
Broadway.  He  pushed  through  the 
clinic  door  and  stepped  into  the  wait¬ 
ing  room.  The  door  closed  slowly  be¬ 
hind  him.  It  was  3:22  p.m.  on  Oct.  12.” 

Of  course,  you  have  to  follow  that 
setup  with  something  of  consequence. 
Make  sure  the  boulder  rolls,  the  mur¬ 
derer  picks  up  the  knife  or  something 
scary  walks  through  that  creaking 
door. 

As  Blundell  says,  readers  don’t  mind 
if  you  tease  them  a  bit  —  so  long  as 
you  deliver  something  worth  waiting 
for.  BEdfP 
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Chicago  city  officials  have  dedicated  a  block-long  stretch  of  a  downtown  street  to 
movie  critics  Gene  Siskel  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Roger  Ebert  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  Part  of  East  Erie  Street  was  officially  renamed  Siskel  &  Ebert  Way 
in  ceremonies  Feb.  I . 


NEWS 

9  No  Nudes 

Is  Good  Nudes 

A  first-prize  photo  in  the  White  House 
News  Photographers  Association  com¬ 
petition  creates  a  stir. 

1  1  ‘Print  Person’ 

Pontificates 

New  York  Times  managing  editor 
Gene  Roberts  says  newspapers  should 
not  overestimate  the  degree  to  which 
readers  will  use  online  technology. 

12  NLRB  Sides  With 
Guild  Members 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
rules  that  Detroit  News  management 
did  not  bargain  in  good  faith  with 
Newspaper  Guild  members  over  TV 
appearances. 

1 4  Examining  Lives  Of 
Homicide  Victims 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  plans  to 
run  in-depth  stories  on  their  personal 
lives. 

3  5  Murdoch  Waiver  OK’d 

A  federal  court  upholds  an  FCC  deci¬ 
sion  allowing  Rupert  Murdoch  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  New  York  Post  even  though 
he  owns  a  New  York  City  TV  station. 
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Kids  relate  to  react.  When  it’s  in  your  paper,  kids  are  too.  rCaCt  is  the  new  weekly  magazine  that 
gives  kids  12  to  15  a  voice  of  their  own,  encouraging  their  involvement  through  letters,  fax,  phone  or 
e-mail.  A  perfect  way  to  boost  circulation.  What  could  be  more 
perfect  for  a  publisher?  You  not  only  help  the  crusade  for  literacy 
in  your  community;  by  involving  new  readers  when  they’re 
young,  you  also  create  loyal  readers  for  a  lifetime. 

from  the  publishers  of  Parade 


Call  Fred  Johnson  at  Parade  Publications,  212-450-7121,  to  learn  about  our  revenue  sharing  plan  and  other  advantages  of  react. 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  AdvertisingIResearch 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Neuispaperdom, 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  Mirch  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 


Pressticide 

THE  COMMITTEE  TO  Protect  Journalists  reports  that  72  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  editors  died  in  the  line  of  duty  in  1994-  Freedom  House  puts 
the  number  at  113  journalists  murdered  in  27  countries.  Whichever  figure  you 
believe  (the  number  escalates  year  by  year),  it  is  outrageous  that  at  this  time 
in  the  20th  Century  we  should  have  a  civilization  in  which  human  life  and 
journalists  are  treated  with  such  disdain. 

We’ve  had  a  few  murders  of  journalists  in  the  Western  world  (including  the 
U.S.)  where  freedom  of  the  press  is  more  widely  accepted,  so  we  are  not 
“holier  than  thou.”  But,  at  least,  journalists  in  the  Western  world,  especially 
in  the  U.S.,  have  given  their  time,  money  and  talents  to  fostering  and  nur¬ 
turing  the  ideal  of  a  free  press  worldwide.  It  has  been  a  difficult  and  tedious 
job. 

The  International  Press  Institute  was  the  brainchild  of  an  American  news¬ 
paper  editor,  Lester  Markel,  and  it  is  today  at  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for 
press  freedom  around  the  world.  The  International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  was  founded  by  a  French  resistance  fighter  and  newspaper  editor, 
Claude  Bellanger,  and  has  been  supported  since  its  beginning  by  American 
publishers.  It  is  also  oriented  toward  development  of  a  free  press  worldwide. 
Both  of  these  organizations  currently  have  U.S.  publishers  as  their  elected 
leaders.  The  Inter  American  Press  Association  was  established  solely  through 
the  efforts  of  a  group  of  U.S.  editors  in  an  effort  to  promote  a  free  press  in  the 
Americas.  It  has  been  successful  and  during  its  more  than  50-year  existence 
has  seen  the  map  of  Latin  America  change  from  one  of  dictatorships  to 
democracies. 

Since  the  collapse  of  the  Communist  world,  the  members  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  have  dedicated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  toward  helping  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  emerging  countries  develop  their  own  free  press  through  seminars 
and  exchange  programs.  These  efforts  have  been  voluntary.  More  recently. 
Freedom  Forum  has  added  its  not  inconsiderable  resources  to  helping  jour¬ 
nalists  abroad  develop  their  newly  found  freedoms.  American  editors  can  be 
proud  of  the  work  they  have  done,  which  has  been  largely  voluntary. 

It  is  disturbing,  therefore,  when  a  journalism  training  program  in  Budapest, 
one  of  several  financed  by  government  through  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  (USIA),  is  canceled,  a  move  which  will  force  the  center  to  close.  It 
was  administered  by  the  College  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Joseph  Duffey,  director  of  USIA,  has  stated  that  the  decision  was  reached  be¬ 
cause  complaints  had  been  made  about  the  quality  of  the  program,  but  that 
he  would  review  the  facts  and  ask  a  respected  journalist  to  evaluate  it. 

That  review  and  evaluation  should  be  done  thoroughly.  If  the  program  is 
found  wanting,  then  perhaps  the  administration  should  be  changed.  But 
Western  journalists  have  put  too  much  into  their  efforts,  with  and  without 
USIA  help,  to  assist  the  developing  press  of  Eastern  Europe  to  find  its  way, 
for  it  to  be  stalled  now  in  any  respect.  The  difficulties  of  promoting  a  free 
press  where  none  has  ever  existed,  and  the  proclivity  of  governments  and  dis¬ 
sidents  to  use  murder  as  a  form  of  censorship,  shows  that  much  more  effort  is 
needed  in  this  area. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Restructuring  is  not 
the  only  solution 
to  a  paper’s  problems 


I  READ  WITH  interest  the  article 
“California  daily  targets  fulfillment,”  in 
the  December  31,  1994  (p.  19),  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  do  not  have  enough  information  to 
either  compliment  or  criticize  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Orange  County  Reg' 
ister.  I  do  applaud  their  proactive  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  better  ways  to  serve  their 
customers. 

Increasingly,  the  data  is  showing 
that  re-engineering  efforts  are  failing  at 
alarming  rates. 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Eleven 
newsmen  are  freed  after  three  years’ 
imprisonment  in  Japanese  prison 
camps  in  Manila.  They  greeted  cor¬ 
respondents  with  MacArthur’s 
troops  as  a  cavalry  tank  crashed 
through  the  gates  of  Santo  Tomas 
internment  camp.  Franz  Weissblatt 
of  United  Press  was  released  from 
one  camp  and  reunited  with  his 
wife  from  another  camp  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  three  years.  Frank 
Hewlett  of  UP  entered  the  city  with 
the  liberating  force  and  was  reunit¬ 
ed  with  his  wife  who  had  elected  to 
remain  in  her  emergency  nursing 
job  at  Santa  Catalina  Hospital 
when  Hewlett  left  with  MacArthur 
for  Bataan  and  Corregidor  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  1941. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  canceled  the  annual 
meeting  scheduled  for  April  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  the  first  time  in  59 
years  an  annual  meeting  had  been 
canceled. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
February  10,  1945 


I  have  read  of  failure  rates  of  30%  to 
70%  as  defined  by  executives  in  com¬ 
panies  who  have  tried  re-engineering 
and  other  variations  of  organizational 
redesign. 

Failures  that  cost  a  lot  of  money,  re¬ 
sult  in  disillusioned  and  cynical  em¬ 
ployees,  and  disappointed,  and  increas¬ 
ingly,  unemployed,  executives. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  fail¬ 
ure  rate,  but  I  liken  it  to  putting  a  new 
facade  on  a  building  with  an  inade¬ 
quate  infrastructure.  It  looks  different 
but  underneath  is  the  same  inadequate 
infrastructure  that  endangers  the  en¬ 
tire  structure. 

The  archaic  infrastructure  in  organi¬ 
zations  is  an  Industrial  Era  organiza¬ 
tional  “context”  that  does  not  fit  the 
external  world  of  the  Information  Era. 

We  need  to  change  the  “context”  of 
organizations  to  be  in  alignment  with  a 
marketplace  characterized  by  discon¬ 
tinuous  change  and  paradox.  To  do 
this  requires  an  increased  awareness 
and  intense  examination  of  our  values, 
beliefs,  assumptions  and  norms  that 
dictate  behavior  in  the  enterprise.  For 
if  we  do  not  change  the  ways  in  which 
we  think,  we  will  recreate  that  which 
we  are  trying  to  change. 

So,  good  luck  to  all  who  are  restruc¬ 
turing. 

Just  be  aware  that  this  is  less  than 
one-half  of  the  job,  and  it  is  the  easy 
part. 

Tom  Heuerman 

Heuerman  is  a  former  circulation  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

In  defense  of 
Rush  Limbaugh 

THOMAS  WINSHIP  IN  “Time  to 
lighten  up”  (E&P,  Nov.  5,  1994,  p.  32) 
under  the  banner  “The  New  Curmud¬ 
geon”  says  news  organizations,  “in  order 


to  gain  more  stature”  should  “monitor 
the  talk  show  hosts  for  truthfulness, 
balance  and  taste  . .  . .” 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  once-editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  wrote 
his  lead  to  this  piece  after  having  taken 
his  own  advice  and  “monitored”  Rush 
Limbaugh’s  news  show. 

To  this  E&P  reader,  Limbaugh  pro¬ 
vides  pertinent  comment  on  American 
political  news  not  available  in  many 
American  newspapers,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Limbaugh  draws  all  the  material  on 
which  he  comments  from  newspapers, 
news  magazines  and  television  news  — 
certainly  not  discouraging  newspaper 
reading.  He  puts  on  the  air  what  so 
many  newspapers  have  abandoned,  a 
lead  editorial  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  intelligent  readers  who  spend  their 
lives  making  good  things  happen,  based 
in  a  fundamental  belief  in  American 
free  enterprise. 

To  list  Limbaugh’s  show  as  one  of  the 
“villains”  responsible  for  what  Winship 
says  is  the  low  standing  of  newspapers; 
to  say  he  is  one  of  the  “gang  of  nasty 
zealots”  is  irresponsible.  The  first  per¬ 
son  that  ought  to  “lighten  up”  is 
Thomas  Winship. 

W.  John  Valentine 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Disappointing 

STUDENT  REACTION  AT  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley  to  hir¬ 
ing  Jeffrey  Masson  as  a  co-teacher  on 
ethics  as  applied  to  journalism  is  disap¬ 
pointing,  but  not  surprising. 

How  typically  arrogant  of  our  profes¬ 
sion  to  reject  someone’s  ideas  because 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  club.  How 
could  a  mere  consumer  of  the  news  pos¬ 
sibly  have  anything  valid  to  tell  us?  Es¬ 
pecially  one  who  has  spent  the  last  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  dealing  personally  with  eth¬ 
ical  issues  in  journalism. 

Berl  Schwartz 

Schwartz  is  general  manager  of  the 
State  News  at  Michigan  State  University 

Corrections 

THE  SUBHEAD  OF  an  article  (E&P, 
Jan  14.,  p.  30)  on  global  press  freedom 
incorrectly  identified  the  source  of  the 
report.  It  is  New  York-based  Freedom 
House. 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  ECT  Articles 
In  January? 


USA  Weekend,  Parade  Are 
Upbeat  Competitors 

Publishers  of  the  two  largest 
Sunday  newspaper  magazines  tout 
their  products  while  tossing  some 
mild  barbs  at  each  other. 

Scarborough  Research 
Under  The  Microscope 

Alliance  of  New  York-area  newspa¬ 
pers,  reevaluating  its  relationship 
with  the  firm,  seeks  proposals  from 
other  companies. 

Press  Group's  Lobbying 
Effort  Sets  The  Tone 

New  Jersey  Press  Association’s  fall 
print  campaign  aimed  at  luring 
politicians  into  running  more  ad 
dollars  in  newspapers  was  only 
semi-successful  but  the  strategy  is 
expected  to  be  tried  in  other  states. 

J-school  Program 
In  Jeopardy 

University  of  Washington’s  School 
of  Communications  in  danger  of 
being  killed  in  state  budget-cutting 
move. 

Stealing  Yesterday's  News 

As  prices  soar,  old  newspapers 
disappear  from  curbside,  and  New 
York  City  prosecutes  self-appointed 
recyclers  as  thieves. 


Media  Circus  Begins  Again 

Unprecedented  numbers  of  jour¬ 
nalists  turn  out  for  opening  state¬ 
ments  at  the  murder  trial  of  O.J. 
Simpson. 

Newspaper  Technology 
Review 

Newspapers  are  buying;  more 
vendor  consolidations;  newsprint 
discounts  diminish;  digital  ad 
delivery  grows;  electronic  newspa¬ 
pers  multiply. 

Newspaper  Ad  Forecast 
Is  Bright 

Media  buyers,  newspaper  rep  firms 
optimistic  about  1995. 

Eagle  Up  For  Sale 

Miller  family,  which  has  owned 
and  managed  Berkshire  Eagle  for 
three  generations,  puts  the  debt- 


saddled,  Pittsfield,  Mass,  newspaper 
and  three  other  N.E.  dailies  on  the 
block. 

Still  Giant  Despite  Setbacks 

Financial  performance  measures 
show  newspapers  have  lost  ground 
but  remain  highly  profitable  among 
communications  businesses. 

AF&PA  Surveys 
U.S.  Paper  Capacity 

While  recovery  and  recycling 
levels  continue  climbing,  total 
newsprint  capacity  will  remain 
unchanged. 

'Pressticide' 

And  Press  Ethics 

Committee  to  Protect  Journalists 
reports  113  journalists  were 
murdered  in  27  countries  in  1994  - 
the  bloodiest  year  on  record. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P, 


Start  your  own  subxription  —  delivered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Look  for  the  convenient 
subxription  reply  card  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (2121 675-4380. 
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vfo  Nudes 

Is  Good  Nudes 

First-prize  photograph  in  the  White  House  News 
Photographers  Association  competition  creates  a  stir 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

APPARENTLY,  THERE  ARE  some 
people  in  Washington  who  believe  that 
no  nudes  is  good  nudes. 

A  first-prize  photograph  in  the 
White  House  News  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  (WHNPA)  competition  near¬ 
ly  was  eliminated  from  display  and 
from  the  association’s  published  compi¬ 
lation  of  winning  shots,  because  it  fea¬ 
tured  a  naked  man. 

The  photo  was  taken  by  Washington 
Times  photographer  Kenneth  Lambert 
at  last  summer’s  Woodstock  festival.  It 
shows  a  long-haired  naked  man  sitting 
in  a  lawn  chair,  looking  askance  at  a 
nearby  clothed  young  woman  who  is 
giving  him  a  sardonic  look. 

Lambert’s  shot,  entitled  “Everything 
Old  Is  Nude  Again,”  was  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  features/color  category 
and,  as  such,  was  to  join  other  award 
winners  in  a  Library  of  Congress  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  the  WHNPA  yearbook,  and  in 
an  Oval  Office  ceremony  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Bill  Clinton  honoring  the  win¬ 
ners. 

But  association  president  Ken  Blay¬ 
lock,  a  video  engineer  at  ABC  News, 
said  the  photo  was  inappropriate  and 
would  not  be  included  in  the  exhibit  or 
the  book. 

A  few  days  later,  Blaylock  was  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  full  association  board, 
which  conceded  that  the  material 
might  be  offensive  but  deemed  it  news 
material,  and  voted  to  treat  it  like  any 
other  prize  winner. 

Although,  for  reasons  of  taste,  the 
photograph  did  not  run  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times,  the  WHNPA  allows  non- 
published  photos  to  be  entered  in  the 
annual  competition. 


This  photograph  by  Washington  Times  photographer  Kenneth  Lambert,  taken  at 
last  summer’s  Woodstock  festival,  won  first  prize  in  the  White  House  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  competition,  but  nearly  was  eliminated  from  display  and  from 
the  association’s  published  compilation  of  winning  shots.  The  photograph  was  not 
reprinted  by  the  Washington  Times  for  reasons  of  taste. 


Blaylock,  who  did  not  return  E&P’s 
call  for  comment,  was  quoted  as  saying 
his  decision  was  a  question  of  taste  — 
not  censorship  —  and  that  the  photo¬ 
graph  offended  some  people,  including 
him.  He  also  said  it  reflected  poorly  on 
the  association  and  wondered  why,  if 
the  Washington  Times  did  not  run  the 
photo,  it  should  be  in  the  WHNPA 
magazine. 

Lambert  said  he  would  not  allow  the 
photograph  to  be  displayed  or  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  professional  photogra¬ 


phers’  awards  book  if  it  were  cropped 
or  censored. 

The  Washington  Post  ran  the  photo 
with  a  black  box  over  the  man’s  geni¬ 
tals,  but  Lambert  said  he  had  no  prob¬ 
lem  with  that,  since  it  was  being  used 
to  illustrate  a  story  about  the  contro¬ 
versy  and  wouldn’t  have  been  used 
otherwise. 

Frustrated  when  he  took  the  photo, 
because  he  knew  he  couldn’t  use  his 
best  shot  of  the  weekend  in  the  paper, 
Lambert  still  wanted  people  to  see  the 
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picture,  so  he  entered  it  in  the  contest. 

“This  was  tough,”  he  said.  “We 
couldn’t  run  that  photo  in  our  newspa¬ 
per,  but  I  still  thought  it  was  intrigu¬ 
ing.  1  wanted  to  get  this  photo  seen, 
unaltered  and  uncropped  .... 

“Good  photojournalism  doesn’t  do 
anyone  any  good  by  sitting  in  a  file  or 
in  a  portfolio.  The  public  has  got  to  see 
it,”  he  added. 

Lambert  said  that  before  entering 
the  competition,  he  scanned  the  rules 
and  found  no  prohibition  regarding 
nudity.  In  fact,  in  the  previous  contest, 
one  award-winning  photo  reportedly 
showed  two  shirtless  women  kissing. 

“I  know  there  are  far  more  pho¬ 
tographs  of  breasts  that  seem  to  be 
published  than  penises,  or  even  vagi¬ 
nas,  maybe.  I  just  figured  that  nudity  is 
nudity,”  Lambert  said. 

“This  photo  was  telling  the  truth 


tion  stating  that  the  Times  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  it  for  reasons  of  taste. 

However,  Pruden  supported  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  photo  and  including  it  in  the 
awards  book. 

Managing  editor  Josette  Shiner  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Times  is  “a  family 
newspaper.  We  wouldn’t  want  to  leave 
a  misperception  that  this  was  a  photo 
we  published  in  the  newspaper.  Most 
contests  .  .  .  only  judge  published  work. 
I  don’t  think  it’s  widely  known  that  in 
this  [competition]  not  all  the  pho¬ 
tographs  have  been  published.” 

However,  Shiner  supported  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  photo  in  a  professional 
book  distributed  to  professional  pho¬ 
tographers.  The  Library  of  Congress, 
she  added,  would  have  to  make  its  own 
decision  about  whether  to  display  it. 

“Everyone  has  different  standards,” 
she  said.  “This  is  a  professional  con¬ 


“I  know  there  are  far  more  photographs  of  breasts 
that  seem  to  be  published  than  penises,  or  even 
vaginas,  maybe.  I  just  figured  that  nudity  is 
nudity,”  Lambert  said. 


about  an  event.  It  was  trying  to  show  a 
different  aspect  of  Woodstock  —  the 
cynical  side,”  he  explained. 

Lambert  said  he  wanted  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  this  Woodstock  was  differ¬ 
ent  from,  not  similar  to,  the  original 
festival. 

“I  think  the  photograph  is  about  her 
sort  of  cynical  expression  and  the  fact 
that  he’s  the  only  one  who’s  naked. 
The  other  kids  are  not  into  it.  She 
turned  around  and  made  that  face. 

“They’re  eyeing  each  other  sort  of 
cynically,”  Lambert  said. 

Lambert  said  that  he  got  tremen¬ 
dous  support  from  editors  at  the  Wash- 
ington  Times,  where  he  has  worked  for 
a  little  more  than  three  years,  even 
though  the  photograph  was  not  run  in 
the  paper. 

Washington  Times  photo  editor  Glen 
Stubbe  said  when  he  first  heard  there 
was  a  discussion  not  to  run  Lambert’s 
photo  in  the  annual  awards  book,  he 
was  really  angry. 

According  to  Stubbe  —  who  was  at 
the  awards’  judging  and  said  the  photo 
was  chosen  for  first  place  right  from 
the  start  —  editor  in  chief  Wesley 
Pruden  said  if  the  photo  were  pub¬ 
lished  anywhere,  it  must  include  a  cap¬ 


test.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  its 
own  audience.” 

Shiner  noted  that  the  paper  ran  a 
number  of  other  “excellent”  pho¬ 
tographs  by  Lambert  from  the  Wood- 
stock  festival. 

“This  is  not  a  gag  photo.  It’s  not 
voyeuristic.  It  tells  the  story  of  Wood- 
stock  in  the  ’90s.  Unfortunately,  part  of 
that  story  prohibited  us  from  running 
it,”  Shiner  said. 

“Once  the  organization  decided  it 
was  a  first-place  winner,  if  it  met  their 
standards,  they  should  stand  behind  it. 
1  am  very  pleased  that  the  WHNPA 
has  resolved  this  in  a  way  all  people 
can  respect,”  she  added. 


Belo  buys  KIRO^TV 

A.H.  BELO  CORP.,  corporate  parent  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  completed  its 
$162. 5-million  purchase  of  Seattle’s 
KIRO-TV,  effective  Feb.  1.  The  cash  ac¬ 
quisition  from  Bonneville  International 
Corp.  gives  Belo  its  seventh  TV  station. 
The  deal  was  announced  in  September 
and  completed  following  regulatory  ap¬ 
provals. 


Don^t  call  us, 
press  office  says 

IN  AN  UNUSUAL  stand,  a  university 
press  office  has  told  the  press.  Don’t  call 
us  about  O.J. 

As  “a  matter  of  principle,”  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
press  office  has  decided  to  just  say  no  to 
reporters  seeking  out  the  university’s  le¬ 
gal  scholars  for  comment  on  the  O.J. 
Simpson  murder  trial,  according  to  a 
two-paragraph  release. 

“It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  staff,  that  encouraging  our  fac¬ 
ulty  to  participate  in  the  escalating  sen¬ 
sationalism  of  the  trial  would  serve  lit¬ 
tle  —  if  any  —  useful  purpose,  would 
serve  to  trivialize  the  legal  processes  at 
work,  and  would  further  distract  from 
the  central  fact  that  two  lives  have  been 
lost  and  a  third  lies  in  the  balance  of 
justice,”  the  statement  said. 

So  what,  if  newspapers,  radio  and 
TV  are  bursting  with  O.J.  news  and  if 
journalists,  academics,  lawyers  and 
wannabes  of  all  description  are  swarm¬ 
ing  for  a  piece  of  the  O.J.  limelight? 

The  real  news  may  be  that  a  universi¬ 
ty  PR  arm  took  a  stand  “as  a  matter  of 
principle.” 

Times  Mirror 
holders  OK 
Cox  cable  deal 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO.  shareholders  ap¬ 
proved  by  an  84%  margin  the  $2.3-bil- 
lion  tax-free  sale  of  the  company’s  cable 
TV  operations  to  Cox  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc. 

The  deal,  announced  in  June,  has 
been  approved  by  federal  regulators, 
and  a  shareholders’  suit  opposing  it  on 
fairness  grounds  has  been  settled. 

In  the  transaction,  expected  to  close 
Feb.  1,  Cox  will  pay  Times  Mirror  $1.3 
billion,  and  Times  Mirror  shareholders, 
except  the  Chandler  Trusts  that  control 
the  company,  will  get  new  Times  Mirror 
stock,  plus  20%  of  Cox  Communica¬ 
tions  stock  worth  about  $923  million. 

The  Chandler  Trusts,  whose  terms 
forbid  them  from  owning  Cox  stock, 
will  receive  new  Times  Mirror  shares 
and  a  new  class  of  perpetual,  fixed-rate, 
nonvoting  preferred  stock. 

Times  Mirror  said  both  new  and  old 
common  stock  would  continue  to  trade 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  “un¬ 
til  further  notice.” 
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‘Print  Person’ 
Pontificates 

New  York  Times  managing  editor  Gene  Roberts  says 
newspapers  should  not  overestimate  the  degree  to 
which  readers  will  get  their  news  via  online  services 


by  Tony  Case 

THE  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  the 
New  York  Times  believes  newspapers 
that  have  rushed  to  get  online  may 
have  overestimated  the  degree  to 
which  readers  will  use  such  technolo¬ 
gy- 

“The  number  of  people  in  any  given 
community,  in  percentage  terms,  who 
are  willing  to  get  their  journalism  in¬ 
teractively  is  —  blessedly,  I  say,  as  a 
print  person  —  very  slim  and  likely  to 
be  for  some  time,”  Gene  Roberts  said 
at  an  Overseas  Press  Club  luncheon  in 
New  York  City  last  month. 

Roberts  noted  that  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  whose  readers  are 
among  the  most  computer-savvy  in  the 
country,  has  a  relatively  small  number 
of  electronic  subscribers,  compared  to 
its  print  circulation. 

The  editor’s  views  on  electronic 
news  transmission  follow  the  widely 
held  opinion  of  newspaper  people  that 
the  Internet  will  never  supplant  their 
time-tested  medium.  And  while  news¬ 
papers  continue  to  hedge  their  bets  by 
investing  in  new  media,  they  hardly 
appear  ready  to  retire  the  ink-on-paper 
format. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  boldly  an¬ 
nounced  in  December  that  it  would 
spend  at  least  $1  billion  over  the  next 
six  years  on  electronic  media  ventures, 
including  broadcast  and  cable.  At  the 
same  time,  it  predicted  newspapers  had 
a  “long  and  profitable  future.” 

Just  two  years  ago,  with  equal  fan¬ 
fare,  the  company  laid  out  the  same 
sum  to  acquire  a  single  newspaper 
property,  the  Boston  Globe. 

The  flagship  Times  has  made 
marked  and  often  expensive  editorial 
improvements,  including  putting  color 
in  the  Sunday  edition,  expanding  the 
sports  section  and  beefing  up  metro- 


“One  of  the  charms  of  the  Times  is 
that  you  have  this  large,  vast, 
somewhat  bureaucratic  organization, 
very  dedicated  to  getting  the  news,  and 
change  doesn't  come  easy  even  when 
it's  change  you  need  to  effect.” 

—  Qene  Roberts,  managing  editor. 
New  York  Times 


politan  coverage  for  which  the  paper 
received  a  Pulitzer  Prize  last  year. 

The  paper  plans  also  to  revamp  its 
business  report  in  March  —  stepping 
up  coverage  of  New  jersey,  increasing 
the  daily  news  hole  by  a  page,  and  re¬ 
structuring  the  Sunday  section. 

At  the  luncheon,  the  legendary 
Times  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  editor 
railed  against  the  corporatization  and 
tabloidization  of  the  press.  He  also 
reminisced  a  bit  about  his  first  six 
months  in  the  Times’  No.  2  newsroom 
post. 

Roberts,  who  is  said  to  have  wran¬ 
gled  with  corporate  executives  over 
budgets  during  his  18  years  at  the  helm 
of  the  Inquirer’s  news  operation,  relat¬ 


ed  that  when  he  started  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  10%  of  a  typical  newspaper’s  gross 
went  to  the  newsroom.  Nowadays,  he 
figured,  it’s  more  like  6%. 

“This,”  he  maintained,  “has  a  real 
toll  on  a  newsroom’s  ability  to  do  its 
job.” 

When  asked  whether  papers  aren’t 
force-feeding  news  about  a  complex 
world  to  a  largely  indifferent  public, 
Roberts  said  the  media  would  do  well 
to  report  even  more  aggressively. 

The  U.S.  invasion  of  Haiti  received 
reams  of  press  coverage  initially  —  but 
when  the  soldiers  began  to  return 
home,  the  reporters  followed,  he  point¬ 
ed  out. 

“The  very  things  that  made  it  a 
news  story  continued  to  be  there:  The 
presence  of  American  troops,  Aristide 
was  there,  and  there  was  a  central 
question,  which  remains,  of  whether 
the  Aristide  government  will  succeed,” 
Roberts  said. 

The  newsman  expressed  concern 
over  the  increasing  reportage  of  gossip 
as  news,  charging  that  this  trend  has 
affected  virtually  every  respectable 
U.S.  newspaper. 

“I  think  that  building  a  paper 
around  the  sensational  is  dangerous  in 
the  long  run  to  any  paper  that  views  it¬ 
self  as  an  institution  that  is  here  to 
stay,”  Roberts  said. 

“Newspaper  reputations,  like  all  rep¬ 
utations,  are  earned  over  periods  of 
time,”  he  added.  “For  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  with  the  responsibility  to  serve  the 
information  needs  of  a  given  commu¬ 
nity,  to  go  too  much  the  way  of  ‘Hard 
Copy’  or  the  National  Enquirer  is  not 
just  a  mistake,  it’s  a  major  mistake.” 

Roberts  defended  his  own  paper’s 
front-page  reporting  of  opening  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  double-murder  case  of  a 
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NLRB  sides  with 
guild  in  dispute 
over  TV  work 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

DETROIT’S  REGIONAL  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB)  has 
sided  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  in  the 
union’s  dispute  with  the  Detroit  News 
over  members’  appearances  on  a  local 
television  news  shows. 

In  a  complaint  and  notice  of  hearing 
filed  Jan.  20,  the  NLRB  for  the  7th  Re¬ 
gion  declared  News  management  had 
not  bargained  in  good  faith  with  the 
Guild  Local  22  over  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  newsroom  em¬ 
ployees  would  appear  on  news  shows 
on  WKBD-TV,  Channel  50. 


Further,  the  NLRB  said,  the  News 
committed  an  unfair  labor  practice 
when  editor  and  publisher  Robert 
Giles  issued  an  order  that  appearance 
on  the  shows  would  be  mandatory. 

Since  Nov.  7,  News  reporters  and 
editors  have  appeared  regularly  on 
nightly  WKBD  news  shows  to  talk 
about  stories  that  will  be  featured  in 
the  next  day’s  newspaper. 

Giles  says  the  newspaper  tried  to 
bargain  with  the  Guild  about  the 
arrangement,  but  the  union  dragged 
the  talks  on  without  coming  to  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

Finally,  Giles  said  in  December,  he 
posted  a  memo  exercising  what  he  said 
was  his  right  to  order  Guild-affiliated 
journalists  to  appear  on  the  programs 
(E&P,  Dec.  24,  1994,  p.  9). 

Guild  adminstrative  officer  Don 
Kummer,  however,  said  it  was  manage¬ 
ment  who  had  dragged  out  the  issue. 

“The  [NLRB]  saw  through  the  whole 
thing,”  Kummer  said.  “They  saw  there 
was,  in  effect,  no  bargaining,  that  the 


company  came  in  with  a  preconceived 
notion  and  that  when  they  implement¬ 
ed  [the  mandatory  policy],  they  didn’t 
implement  their  final  offer.” 

In  addition  to  wanting  to  bargain 
about  pay  for  television  appearances, 
the  Guild  is  concerned  that  the  News 
arrangement  with  Channel  50  might 
jeopardize  freelance  appearances  that 
reporters  have  with  other  electronic 
media,  Kummer  said. 

Editor  and  publisher  Giles,  however, 
said  those  freelance  arrangements  are 
specifically  protected  in  the  paper’s 
contract  with  WKBD. 

As  for  the  NLRB  complaint,  Giles 


said,  “It  doesn’t  change  anything.  We’re 
going  to  litigate  it.  We  think  the 
charge  is  inaccurate.” 

The  NLRB  set  a  hearing  date  of  May 
15. 

Gov’t  agency  hires 
Times  Co.  unit 

A  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  unit  has 
been  selected  to  publish  a  bimonthly 
magazine  and  an  annual  guide  for  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
jersey,  a  bistate  transportation  agency. 

NYT  Custom  Publishing  is  the  first 
outside  publisher  to  collaborate  on 
VIA,  the  45-year  old  magazine  covering 
marine  and  air  cargo  in  the  New  York 
area.  Its  circulation  is  27,500. 

The  Times  Co.  unit,  which  submit¬ 
ted  a  proposal  in  response  to  an  adver¬ 
tised  request,  will  also  publish  Port 
Guide,  an  annual  guide  to  cargo  facili¬ 
ties. 


Telecommunications 
bill  draft 
is  introduced 

SENATE  REPUBLICANS  HAVE  in¬ 
troduced  an  82-page  discussion  draft  of 
a  new  telecommunications  bill. 

The  draft  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1995  was  released  by  its  sponsor.  Sen. 
Larry  Pressler  (R-S.D.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Committee,  during  a  recent 
Capitol  Hill  briefing. 

Reiterating  comments  made  at  a 
Senate  hearing  a  few  weeks  ago  (E&P, 
Jan.  21,  p.  14),  Pressler  said  he  was 
“more  confident  than  ever  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  enact  a  major  deregulation 
bill  for  telecommunications  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  maybe  as 
early  as  Easter.” 

The  draft  version  does  not  include 
many  details  in  provisions  for  offering 
information  services,  but  Pressler  said 
that  section  would  he  “fleshed  out 
much  more.” 

Newspapers  and  the  RBOCs,  origi¬ 
nally  at  loggerheads  over  information 
services,  negotiated  an  agreement  last 
year  for  both  the  Senate  and  House  tel¬ 
co  hills. 

While  the  House  hill  passed  with  a 
strong  majority,  the  Senate  version  was 
withdrawn  before  a  floor  vote  could  be 

held  (E&P,  Oct.  1,  1994,  p.  13). 

In  the  last  Congress’  hill,  the  RBOCs 
were  allowed  to  provide  information 
services,  but  only  through  a  separate  af¬ 
filiate.  Pressler’s  draft  also  calls  for  the 
creation  of  separate  affiliates,  but  addi¬ 
tional  details  have  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

The  courts,  up  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  already  have  lifted  restrictions  in 
the  Modified  Final  Judgment  that  dis¬ 
banded  AT&T,  banning  RBOCs  from 
providing  information  services. 

—  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 

Wash.  Post  ok’s 
stock  repurchase 

FOLLOWING  OTHER  LARGE,  pub¬ 
lic  newspaper  companies,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Co.  has  authorized  the  repur¬ 
chase  of  up  to  1  million  of  its  Class  B 
shares,  or  10.5%  of  its  9.5  million  shares 
outstanding,  mainly  through  block  pur¬ 
chases. 

The  board  set  no  price  or  time  limit. 


As  for  the  NLRB  complaint,  Giles  said,  “It  doesn’t 
change  anything.  We’re  going  to  litigate  it.  We 
think  the  charge  is  inaccurate.” 
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CamDus  burnalism 


Faculty  recommends 
dropping  undergrad 
journalism  courses 

University  of  Michigan  committee  says 
journalism  should  be  part  of  master’s  program 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  Michigan 
should  drop  undergraduate  profession¬ 
al  journalism  education,  according  to  a 
faculty  committee  recommendation. 

Instead,  the  faculty  report  said,  ef¬ 
forts  to  teach  professional  journalism 
should  be  concentrated  in  its  fledgling 
master’s  program  in  journalism. 

“We  believe  that  journalism  should 
not  be  located  within  the  college  [of 
Literature,  Sciences  and  the  Arts],’’  the 
report  stated.  “A  stand-alone  profes¬ 
sional  program  is  not  consonant  with 
the  mission  of  the  college,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  issue  of  appointment  and 
evaluation  of  faculty  would  be  a  peren¬ 
nial  arena  of  discord  between  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  college,”  it  continued. 

The  recommendation  would  add  yet 
another  institution  to  the  ranks  of  uni¬ 
versities  nationwide  that  are  dropping 
or  reorganizing  their  journalism  pro¬ 
grams. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Arizona  decided  to  discontinue 
its  journalism  program. 

Ohio  State  is  merging  its  communi¬ 
cations  and  journalism  departments. 

And,  in  December,  the  University  of 
Washington  —  which  produced  six 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  over  the  years  — 
announced  it  is  considering  folding  its 
School  of  Communications  (E&P,  Jan. 
21,  1995,  p.  16). 

At  Michigan,  the  blue-ribbon  facul¬ 
ty  panel  recommended  that  under¬ 
graduate  journalism  education  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  liberal  arts  college  and 
placed  in  a  newly  created  Department 
of  Communications  Studies. 

This  new  department,  however. 


would  have  an  academic  orientation 
and  emphatically  would  not  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  educating  future  journalism 
professionals,  according  to  the  faculty 
report  recommendation. 

“There  won’t  be  a  place  on  campus 
where  you  will  be  able  to  take 
Newswriting  101  as  I  understand  the 
recommendation,”  said  Jonathon 
Friendly,  the  former  New  York  Times 
media  reporter  who  is  director  of  the 
Michigan  journalism  master’s  program. 

Reaction  to  the  recommendation 


ism  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
the  opportunity  to  relocate  it  either  as 
a  stand-alone  or  as  part  of  another  in¬ 
stitution  may  provide  a  better  fit. 
There  was  really  no  interest  in  journal¬ 
ism  on  the  part  of  recent  leadership  in 
the  college,”  he  said. 

“And  while  there  is  no  suggested  in¬ 
tention  to  continue  undergraduate 
journalism,  it’s  my  hope  that  if  they 
construct  a  good  graduate  program, 
that  will  strengthen  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  long  run,”  said  Giles,  who 
chaired  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors’  1990  study  of  what  edi¬ 
tors  want  from  j -schools,  and  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  the  Association  for  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication. 

Indeed,  the  Michigan  faculty  report 
made  it  clear  that  journalism  has  in¬ 
creasingly  been  treated  as  an  after¬ 
thought  in  the  liberal  arts  college. 

“In  many  ways,  journalism  has  come 
to  have  an  awkward  fit  within  the  de¬ 
partment  of  communication  and  the 
college.  The  department  of  journalism 
was  at  one  time  a  well-known  depart¬ 
ment  that  played  a  major  role  in  the 
academic  world  of  journalism.  Since 


Reaction  to  the  recommendation  was  decidedly 
mixed  both  on  campus  and  among  journalism 
professionals. 


was  decidedly  mixed  both  on  campus 
and  among  journalism  professionals. 

Friendly,  for  instance,  noted  that  the 
proposal  could  strengthen  his  small 
graduate  program,  which  takes  in 
about  a  dozen  new  students  each  year 
and  aims  to  train  specialists  in  foreign 
and  environmental  reporting. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  said 
taking  journalism  out  of  the  liberal  arts 
college  “weakens”  the  college  —  and 
undergrads. 

“It  really  hurts  a  lot  of  students  look¬ 
ing  for  a  writing  opportunity,”  Friendly 
said. 

On  the  other  hand,  Detroit  News 
editor  and  publisher  Robert  Giles 
hailed  the  recommendations  as  “a  very 
positive  move. 

“The  [LS&A]  college  was  not  a  very 
appropriate  environment  for  journal¬ 


the  [1979]  merger,  however,  the  role  of 
journalism  within  the  department  has 
not  been  well-defined,”  the  report  said. 

Michigan  has  not  even  offered  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  major  —  or  “concentra¬ 
tion,”  as  the  school  terms  it  —  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

Still,  there  appears  to  be  student  de¬ 
mand  for  journalism  courses,  with  the 
report  complaining  that  j-courses 
“make  up  an  inappropriately  large  por¬ 
tion  of  Communications  students’  con¬ 
centrations.” 

However,  the  report  also  cast  some 
doubt  on  the  academic  rigor  of  j -cours¬ 
es. 

Communications,  it  noted,  assigns 
higher  grades  in  its  courses  than  the 
Michigan  average  —  yet  the  depart- 

(See  Campus  on  page  38) 
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Examining  The 
Lives  Of 

Homicide  Victims 

S.E  Examiner  to  run  in-depth  stories  on  their  past 
troubles,  personal  lives  and  what  led  to  their  deaths 


by  Joe  Strupp 

SAN  FRANCISCO’S  FIRST  homi¬ 
cide  of  1995  was  more  than  just  anoth¬ 
er  news  story  to  San  Francisco  Examin' 
er  reporter  Jim  Zamora. 

Instead  of  simply  reporting  that  the 
victim  was  killed  by  a  grocery  clerk  af¬ 
ter  allegedly  threatening  the  clerk’s 
life,  the  veteran  police  reporter  dug 
into  the  dead  man’s  past  and  discov¬ 
ered  a  trail  of  hard  times  and  troubles 
that  led  him  to  hold  up  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  store  the  night  he  died. 

Readers  found  out  that  “Victim  #1,” 
Lonnie  West  Verdon,  was  more  than 
just  the  first  of  dozens  of  homicide  vic¬ 
tims  to  make  the  headlines  for  1995. 

They  learned  that  the  24-year-old 
Verdon  had  grown  up  on  the  city’s 
toughest  streets  as  the  son  of  a  porno 
theater  owner,  had  hung  out  with  drug 
dealers  and  gangs  and  had  also  stood 
trial  for  murder  himself. 

But  the  street-smart  tough  guy  also 
had  a  kinder  side,  Zamora  reported,  af¬ 
ter  talking  to  the  slain  man’s  friends 
and  neighbors.  He  found  that  Verdon, 
who  had  two  children,  would  help  se¬ 
nior  citizens  on  the  street  and  spread 
kindness  at  any  social  gathering. 

Zamora’s  story  is  just  the  first  of 
what  Examiner  editors  have  promised 
will  be  a  unique,  personalized  view  of 
homicide  in  San  Francisco.  The  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  has  vowed  to  run  an 
in-depth  story  on  all  murder  victims, 
their  past  troubles,  personal  lives  and 
what  led  to  their  deaths. 

“We  feel  like  the  victims  are  often 

Strupp  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  San 
Francisco. 
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The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has  vowed 
to  run  an  in-depth  story  on  all  murder 
victims,  their  past  troubles,  personal 
lives  and  what  led  to  their  deaths. 

relegated  to  just  a  statistic,”  said  Kan- 
dace  Bender,  Examiner  metro  editor. 
“We  wanted  to  draw  attention  to  the 
victims  and  the  homicide  rate  by 
telling  the  story  of  each  one.” 

The  newspaper  kicked  off  the  new 
approach  on  Jan.  4  with  the  Verdon 
story,  playing  it  on  Page  One,  with  a 
special  homicide  logo  and  an  editor’s 
note  explaining  the  approach. 

“There’s  a  life,  a  personality,  a  family 
behind  every  homicide  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,”  the  note  stated.  “In  short,  there’s  a 
story,  and  in  1995  the  Examiner  will  try 


to  tell  it  for  every  homicide  victim.” 

The  Verdon  story  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  article  have  included  a  statistical 
chart,  with  the  victim’s  age,  address, 
background,  and  a  summary  of  the 
murder.  A  map  showing  the  location 
of  the  crime  also  is  made  part  of  each 
story,  as  well  as  a  victim  count  box  re¬ 
minding  readers  of  the  city’s  murder 
tally  to  date. 

“It  humanizes  crime,”  said  Bender. 
“If  people  can  learn  about  the  life  of  a 
victim,  it  can  make  it  stand  out  in 
their  minds.  We  are  going  to  document 
every  single  homicide  in  San  Francisco 
—  we  have  made  the  commitment, 
and  we  have  the  staff  to  do  it.” 

Zamora,  a  10-year  police  reporter 
whose  background  includes  covering 
Los  Angeles  gangs  for  the  L.A.  Times, 
said  he  was  tired  of  writing  murder  sto¬ 
ries  that  treated  victims  like  empty 
numbers  and  statistics. 

“One  of  the  things  that  gets  to  me  is 
that  people  get  killed,  and  they  don’t 
get  the  publicity  of  a  Polly  Klass,”  said 
Zamora,  referring  to  the  child  abduct¬ 
ed  from  her  home  in  nearby  Petaluma 
in  1993,  whose  case  drew  national  at¬ 
tention.  “These  people’s  lives  and 
deaths  are  important,  and  I  really 
wanted  to  know  what  happened  to 
them.” 

Subsequent  homicide  articles  have 
included  the  story  of  Victim  #2,  Greg 
Gibson,  a  homeless  38-year-old  man 
who  was  found  shot  to  death  in  an 
apartment  complex  in  the  city’s  low-in- 
come  Hunter’s  Point  area. 

Reporter  Marsha  Ginsburg  re¬ 
searched  the  victim’s  past  and  found  he 
had  been  a  “gifted”  athlete  and  a  good 
worker,  but  had  fallen  into  the  world  of 
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crack  cocaine  that  started  him  on  a 
downward  trend. 

The  city’s  third  homicide  of  1995  in¬ 
volved  the  death  of  Zh-year-old  De- 
shawn  Newt,  whom  police  described  as 
a  habitual  criminal  who  made  his  vic¬ 
tims  so  fearful  they  refused  to  press 
charges. 

But  reporter  Kathleen  Sullivan,  who 
covered  the  killing,  also  wrote  that 
Newt  was  known  as  a  friendly  person 
who  was  described  by  his  wife  as  “car¬ 
ing  and  loving.”  In  addition,  Sullivan’s 
coverage  noted  the  victim’s  love  of  Mo¬ 
town  music  and  weight  lifting. 

“1  was  struck  by  how  much  contrast 
there  was  between  his  family’s  recollec¬ 
tion  of  him  and  the  police  portrayal,” 
said  Sullivan,  a  business  writer  who 
had  never  covered  a  homicide  before 
the  Newt  killing. 

“It’s  a  hard  story  to  write,”  she 
added.  “It’s  hard  to  call  up  someone 
whose  son  has  just  died,  but  it  makes 
you  want  to  know  what  else  is  in  the 
story.  It  leaves  you  hungering  for 
more.” 

The  Examiner’s  new  approach  fol¬ 
lowed  a  year  when  San  Francisco’s 
murder  rate  dropped  to  its  lowest  level 
in  three  years.  After  hitting  a  longtime 
high  of  130  killings  in  1993,  the  1994 
murder  count  dipped,  below  100,  to  98, 
for  the  first  time  since  1989. 

Investigators  in  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department’s  homicide  unit  said 
they  appreciated  the  extra  attention 
the  newspaper  was  giving  to  their  beat. 
Inspector  Napoleon  Hendrix  said  that 
although  the  number  of  murders  is 
down,  each  case  is  still  difficult  to  solve 
and  needs  public  input. 

“1  think  this  coverage  can  be  posi¬ 
tive  if  used  in  the  right  way,”  said  Hen¬ 
drix.  “1  don’t  know  if  they  should  high¬ 
light  each  one,  but  certain  ones  that 
are  significant.  There  are  murders  that 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  because  they  might  get  in¬ 
volved  and  tell  the  police  what  they 
know.” 

But  Hendrix  admitted  that  giving 
homicides  bigger  play  in  the  newspaper 
could  motivate  criminals  seeking  at¬ 
tention  in  the  press. 

“1  don’t  want  it  to  become  some¬ 
thing  where  someone  gets  attention  for 
committing  a  crime,”  said  Hendrix. 
“Somewhere,  along  the  line,  I’m  sure 
that  will  come  to  pass  if  the  wrong 
ones  get  highlighted  —  especially  gang 
members  who  might  use  it  as  a  badge 
of  honor.” 


Police  Chief  Anthony  Ribera,  who 
has  had  a  long-running  feud  with  the 
Examiner  over  its  coverage  of  a  high- 
profile  sexual  harassment  case  brought 
against  him  by  a  former  woman  officer, 
said  he  is  not  opposed  to  giving  victims 
more  attention,  but  feared  sensational¬ 
ism. 

“Most  of  their  articles  have  not  been 
generally  supportive  of  the  police  de¬ 
partment  in  the  past,”  said  Ribera.  “1 
would  take  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 
The  Examiner  has  not  been  real  fair 
with  me  in  the  past.” 

But  Examiner  managing  editor 
Sharon  Rosenhause  said  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  goal  is  not  to  highlight  the  crime 
or  the  killer  but  to  show  that  the  vic¬ 
tims  are  people. 

“We  did  not  create  the  crime;  the 
stories  are  there,”  Rosenhause  said. 
“This  is  about  what  happens  in  a  big 
city,  and  crime  is  part  of  that.  A  lot  of 
newspapers  too  often  kiss  off  stories 
like  these  —  we  want  to  give  them  the 
attention  they  deserve.” 

N.J.  bill  outlaws 
unsolicited  papers 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  Legislature  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  outlaw  the  delivery  of  unsolicited 
newspapers  and  faxes. 

A  bill  approved  by  a  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  would  prohibit  newspapers  from  de¬ 
livering  free  samples  of  paid  newspapers 
or  regular  copies  of  free  papers.  Under 
an  amendment  to  the  state  litter  law, 
people  who  ignore  requests  to  halt  de¬ 
liveries  would  face  a  $100  fine  and  up  to 
40  hours  of  community  service. 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
(NJPA)  opposed  the  bill  but  succeeded 
in  adding  the  warning  provision.  NJPA 
vowed  to  continue  its  fight 

The  fax  bill  cleared  another  commit¬ 
tee  without  opposition,  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  reported.  The  proposed  law 
would  hit  senders  of  unsolicited  faxes 
with  $500  fines,  plus  costs  of  receiving 
the  faxes. 

Republican  state  Sen.  Joseph  L.  Bub- 
ba  said  he  sponsored  the  newspaper 
bill,  to  address  complaints  from  Passaic 
County  constituents  about  papers, 
mainly  free  shoppers,  being  tossed  on 
lawns  and  driveways,  littering  properties 
and  suggesting  to  burglars  that  residents 
are  away. 

NJPA  attorney  Thomas  J.  Cafferty 
said  a  similar  law  in  Manasquan  was 
ruled  unconstitutional  in  1974  and 


warned  that  the  ban  would  hurt  the 
state’s  10,000  independent  contract  car¬ 
riers. 

Calif,  paper 
promotes  good  news 

ARE  NEWSPAPER  READERS  over¬ 
looking  the  good  news  many  complain 
they’re  not  getting? 

The  West  County  Times  in  Northern 
California  is  making  sure  its  readers  are 
aware  that  good-news  stories  are  being 
published. 

The  32,500-circulation  daily  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  “Good  News”  logo,  which  ap¬ 
pears  with  every  story  that  could  lift  the 
spirits.  It  consists  of  a  friendly  dog  with 
a  Times  in  its  mouth  under  the  caption; 
“The  Good  News.” 

One  such  story  concerned  a  high 
school  graduate  in  a  drug-trafficking 
neighborhood,  who  vows  to  enter  col¬ 
lege  despite  her  lack  of  funds  to  get 
there. 

Another  involved  the  successful  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  local  refinery  to  restore  a 
marsh,  which  had  been  choked  by 
decades  of  silt  washed  out  of  the  nearby 
hills  by  winter  rains. 

“The  biggest  criticism  we  get  from 
readers  is  that  we  never  print  any  posi¬ 
tive  news,”  said  Times  managing  editor 
Anthony  Marquez.  “That’s  not  the  case, 
but  people  don’t  remember  positive  sto¬ 
ries  as  much  as  those  that  are  negative.” 

He  added  that  the  Lesher  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  daily  hasn’t  increased  the 
amount  of  positive  stories  —  they’re 
just  calling  more  attention  to  them. 

Reader  response,  according  to  Mar¬ 
quez,  has  been  enthusiastic,  based  on 
the  “audience  head-nodding”  he  ob¬ 
serves  when  mentioning  the  new  fea¬ 
ture  at  community  gatherings. 

Miami,  Peru  papers 
in  joint  venture 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  and  La  Repub- 
lica,  Lima,  Peru,  have  formed  a  joint 
venture  for  the  printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  in  that  country  of  the  Herald’s  in¬ 
ternational  edition. 

The  Herald  will  provide  La  Republica 
with  the  negatives  of  each  day’s  inter¬ 
national  edition.  La  Republica  will  print 
the  paper,  be  responsible  for  its  sale  and 
distribution  there,  and  sell  advertising. 

The  Herald  will  take  a  percentage  of 
ad  and  circulation  revenues. 
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How  are  papers 
treating  black 
journalists? 


by  Milt  Rockmore 

Caroline  Brewer 
Editorial  writer 
Dayton  Daily  News 

To  cite  a  handy  cliche:  This  is  the 
best  of  times  and  it’s  the  worst  of 
times.  Within  the 
last  five  to  10  years, 
more  blacks  have 
joined  editorial 
boards  than  ever 
before,  promising  a 
better  climate  for 
those  trying  to  get 
into  the  business. 

Sadly,  at  the 
same  time,  main¬ 
stream  journalism 
in  America  is  moving  toward  the  mid¬ 
dle.  In  the  process,  it  is  rooting  out  the 
militant,  the  voice  of  the  activist,  and 
other  agitating,  but  discussion-expand¬ 
ing,  voices. 

Blacks  who  are  inclined  to  push,  stir 
things  up  and  challenge  the  status  quo 
are  having  a  hard  time  as  the  industry 
moves  toward  the  middle. 

The  mindset  now  is.  Don’t  make 
waves;  go  along,  to  get  along.  This  cre¬ 
ates  a  sense  of  frustration  among  many 
black  journalists;  they  can’t  be  honest, 
they  can’t  do  what  they  came  into  the 
business  to  do.  The  guys  at  the  top  just 
don’t  want  them  to  stir  things  up. 

They  tell  us  they  want  our  own  per¬ 
spective  on  things,  but  once  you’re  in, 
you  find  they  want  you  to  distill  your 
views  and  join  the  club.  1  think  that  le¬ 
gitimate  black  voices  can  be  a  part  of 
rejuvenating  what  many  perceive  as  a 
staid  and  irrelevant  press. 

Rockmore  is  a  contributing  writer  to 
E&R 


1  believe  there  are  more  black 
women  than  men  in  journalism.  I 
think  black  men  scare  the  white  men 
who  run  America’s  media.  There’s  an 
assumption  they  will  be  harder  to  fit 
into  the  corporate  psyche  than  black 
women. 

As  an  editorial  and  opinion  writer,  I 
will  ruffle  feathers  and  make  enemies  if 
that’s  what  it  takes  to  be  heard.  I  de¬ 
voutly  believe  in  this  business  and 
know  the  good  it  can  do.  I’ve  seen  it 
happen. 

I’m  in  this  business  to  stay.  In  the 
nine  months  I’ve  been  here,  the  man¬ 
agement  and  my  colleagues  have  been 
very  supportive.  I’ve  gotten  a  lot  of 
feedback  and  frequent  praise  for  the 
work  I’ve  done. 


Traci  Grant 
Reporter 
Boston  Globe 

They  talk  the  talk  but  don’t  walk  the 
walk.  They  say  they  need  to  diversify 
their  newsrooms,  but  I  don’t  see  their 
doing  very  much  about  it.  Although 
they  realize  something  needs  to  be 
done,  they  seem  to  be  stuck  on  how  to 
accomplish  it. 

The  one-year  Minority  Development 
Program,  which  I  will  be  finishing  soon, 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  this  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  to  diversify  its  newsroom. 
They  reserve  two  positions  every  year 
for  young  minority  journalists. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  two  one- 
year  interns  in  the  building,  yet,  when 
new  hires  are  made,  they  don’t  seem  to 
be  minorities.  When  I  arrived  here, 
they  told  me  they  were  trying  to  diver¬ 
sify  and  that  they  had  their  eye  on  dif¬ 
ferent  black  journalists  they  wanted  to 
bring  in.  I’ve  been  here  a  year,  and  I 


haven’t  seen  it  yet.  While  many  posi¬ 
tions  opened  up  during  that  time.  I’ve 
seen  no  blacks  hired. 

When  I  think  about  the  future  here, 
it  seems  a  little  bleak.  I’m  not  sure  1 
would  ever  be  able  to  do  the  “big  story” 
here.  Based  on  what  I’ve  seen.  I’d  prob¬ 
ably  be  stuck  in 
general  assignment 
forever.  I  look 
around,  and  I  don’t 
see  very  many  mi¬ 
nority  reporters  in 
jobs  everybody 
strives  for  —  or  do¬ 
ing  the  “big  story.” 

We  are  compet¬ 
ing  against  a  view¬ 
point  that’s  been 
around  for  years  and  years  and  years.  It’s 
hard  to  introduce  a  new  viewpoint 
against  a  strongly  entrenched  attitude. 
Many  in  the  black  community  think 
we’re  not  represented  in  the  media.  But 
we’re  out  there,  and  we’re  trying. 

The  problem  is,  there  aren’t  many  of 
us  fighting  the  battle,  and  changes 
come  slowly.  But  they  will  come.  It’s  go¬ 
ing  to  take  awhile.  Newspapers  are  real¬ 
izing  their  newsrooms  will  have  to  re¬ 
flect  the  changing  population  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 


Carmen  Lee 
Education  reporter 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 

I  was  lucky.  I  had  no  problem  getting 
a  job,  but  there  were  lots  of  adjust¬ 
ments.  My  colleagues  were  resentful, 
cool  and  distant;  they  felt  the  main 
reason  1  was  hired 
was  because  I  was 
black.  I  was  made 
to  feel  I  had  to 
prove  myself  over 
and  over  again. 

But,  now,  nine 
years  later,  I  no 
longer  feel  I  have  to 
perform  above  the 
norm,  since  there 
are  more  of  us  here, 
which  creates  a  more  relaxed  environ¬ 
ment.  In  former  years,  I  always  felt  it 
was  my  responsibility  to  help  other 
blacks  get  into  this  business.  I  feel  it’s 
less  of  a  burden  now  that  there  are 
others  to  share  that  obligation  with 
me. 
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The  Post  Gazette’s  policy  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  from  within.  I  wish  that  would 
change,  for  to  become  more  diversified 
at  all  levels,  it  is  necessary  to  hire  more 
people  from  the  outside. 

If  the  objective  is  diversity,  there 
must  be  the  willingness  to  go  outside 
to  fill  that  need. 

This  is  a  business  where  the  idea  of 
freedom  of  expression  is  held  so  dear 
that  people  don’t  like  to  be  told  they 
may  be  a  little  more  sensitive  in  the 
words  and  pictures  they  use.  This  is  an 
area  that  still  needs  work. 

I  would  tell  young  people  trying  to 
get  into  the  business  to  get  as  much 
experience  as  they  can,  so  that  could 
never  be  used  as  an  excuse  against 
them.  They  should  serve  as  many  in¬ 
ternships  as  they  can. 

This  is  a  business  where  you  have  to 
pay  your  dues  and  prove  yourself  con¬ 
stantly.  Remember,  this  is  a  perfor¬ 
mance-based  business;  if  you  perform 
well,  whatever  they  may  feel  won’t  hold 
water. 

Black  journalists  are  faring  better 
than  they  did  10  years  ago  because  of 
the  people  who  have  gone  before.  But 
it’s  still  not  easy;  there’s  still  much 
work  to  be  done. 


William  Raspberry 
Columnist 
Washington  Post 

While  journalism  is  kinder  to  blacks 
than  it  was  10  years  ago,  there’s  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  It  is  now  possible  to  get 
hired  even  if  you  don’t  have  “superstar” 
written  all  over. 

In  years  past,  you  had  to  be  a  “sure 
thing”  before  anybody  would  take  a 
chance  hiring  you.  While  that’s  an  im¬ 
provement,  some  white  editors  are  still 
hesitant  about  hir¬ 
ing  anybody  with 
unproven  potential. 

There’s  the  problem 
of  firing  them  if 
they  don’t  work  out. 

It’s  a  tough  field 
for  a  young,  black 
aspirant.  Anybody 
who  thinks  he  or 
she  has  the  stuff, 
and  the  patience  to 
keep  at  it,  will  find  journalism  exciting 
and  highly  rewarding.  The  chances  to 
play  here  are  a  thousand  times  better 
than  playing  in  the  National  Basketball 
Association. 

In  my  36  years  on  the  job,  32  at  the 
Post,  I’ve  seen  daily  journalism  become 


more  interesting  and  more  important  to 
the  entire  range  of  America’s  proliferat¬ 
ing  interests.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
become  less  civic  and  less  concerned 
about  using  its  power  to  influence  pub¬ 
lic  improvement. 

We  go  after  graft  and  corruption, 
much  the  same  way  a  hunter  kills  for 
trophies. 

There  was  a  time  we  were  concerned 
with  public  improvement;  now  it  seems 
it’s  more  about  bagging  prizes.  Bring 
down  the  mighty  and  hang  a  trophy  on 
the  wall.  It’s  about  personal  achieve¬ 
ment,  career-enhancement,  peer  recog¬ 
nition.  The  result:  a  mounting  hysteria 
to  get  somebody  .  . .  become  a  star. 

Yes,  that’s  what  led  to  the  Janet 
Cooke  incident.  At  the  time,  there 
were  blacks  on  staff  who  thought  her 
screw-up  would  affect  their  careers.  I 
didn’t  see  that  the  incident  affected 
other  blacks  here  at  the  time. 


Reginald  Stewart 
Assistant  news  editor 
Washington  Bureau 
Knight-Ridder 

Lots  of  talk  . .  .  little  progress.  Statis¬ 
tics  prove  far  more  pay  lip  service  to  di¬ 
versified  newsrooms  than  actually  prac¬ 
tice  it. 

The  annual  Employment  Survey  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  (ASNE),  the  principal  group 
championing  affirmative  action,  shows 
marginal  progress  in  diversifying  news¬ 
rooms.  We  are  a  long  way  from  the  goal 
the  ASNE  set  in  the  late  ’70s  of  having 
newsrooms  reflect  their  communities  by 
the  year  2000. 

A  major  roadblock  is  that  half  the 
members  of  ASNE  are  not  on  board, 
and  the  other  half  are  finding  it  more 
difficult  to  achieve  than  they  thought  it 
would  be.  While  I  believe  ASNE  is  still 
committed  as  an  institution,  the  leaders 
and  members  down  the  line  have  to 
make  it  work. 

While  it’s  true  that,  compared  to  five 
or  10  years  ago,  we  have  more  minority 
employees,  especially  at  the  entry  level, 
there  are  not  enough  to  get  a  meaning¬ 
ful  grasp  of  what’s  happening.  The 
country  is  changing  in  social  fabric,  in 
demographics,  in  so  many  ways.  To  re¬ 
port  it  accurately  and  fairly,  we  need  to 
grasp  the  little  nuances  that  become 
trends.  When  we’re  not  in  touch,  we’re 
out  of  touch. 

The  paucity  of  minority-hiring  af¬ 
fects  coverage  practices.  A  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  are  still  not  interested  in  cover¬ 


ing  poor  and  minority  communities  on 
a  regular  basis.  This  segment  of  the 
population  is  shunted  aside,  so  the  poor 
and  disenfranchised  still  have  a  difficult 
time  connecting 
with  the  news  me¬ 
dia,  and  the  news 
media  have  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  connect¬ 
ing  with  them. 

A  timely  tip  for 
young  blacks  trying 
to  get  into  the  busi¬ 
ness:  journalism  is 
not  about  political 
correctness.  You 
can’t  encroach  on  another  person’s 
rights,  to  defend  your  own. 

If  you  want  to  succeed  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  stay  focused  on  what  you  want  to 
do  and  be  committed  to  it  beyond  the 
next  paycheck. 

You  won’t  make  a  lot  of  money  in 
this  business,  so  there  must  be  other 
reasons  you  want  in.  Decide  early  on  to 
be  responsible,  fair,  in  search  of  facts, 
and  not  try  to  become  an  overnight 
success. 


Alcohol  abuse 
classes  ordered 
for  Royko 

IN  A  CLOSED-door  conference  during 
a  court  appearance  on  charges  of 
drunken  driving  and  resisting  arrest, 
Chicago  Tribune  columnist  Mike  Royko 
was  told  to  take  classes  on  alcohol 
abuse,  and  his  driver’s  license  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  six  months  beginning  Feb.  1, 
according  to  the  Cook  County,  111., 
state’s  attorney  office. 

At  the  open  hearing.  Cook  County 
Circuit  Court  judge  Robert  Nix  contin¬ 
ued  the  case  against  Royko  until  May  4. 

After  a  Dec.  17  collision  with  anoth¬ 
er  automobile  in  his  suburban  Chicago 
hometown  of  Winnetka,  Royko  was 
charged  with  drunken  driving,  failure  to 
yield,  driving  with  an  expired  vehicle 
registration  and  without  proof  of  insur¬ 
ance. 

The  62-year-old  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
also  allegedly  scuffled  with  a  Winnetka 
police  officer  and  was  charged  with  re¬ 
sisting  arrest. 

One  of  Royko’s  two  lawyers  who  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  hearing,  Louis  Garippo, 
was  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  as 
saying  that  the  columnist  is  “getting 
treatment.” 
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Legal _ 

Scudder  sues 
Media  General 

Veteran  newspaper  exec  claims  corporate 
retribution,  age  bias,  motivated  his  ouster 
as  chairman  of  pioneering  newsprint  manufacturer 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

RICHARD  B.  SCUDDER,  the  81- 
year-old  founder  and  chairman  of  Gar¬ 
den  State  Paper  Co.,  has  accused  par¬ 
ent  company  Media  General  Inc.  of  fir¬ 
ing  him  because  he  opposed  Media 
General’s  intervention  in  the  Denver 
Post's  affairs. 

In  a  suit  filed  in  January  in  state  Su¬ 
perior  Court  in  Hackensack,  N.J., 
Scudder  says  his  firing  breached  a  con¬ 
tract  for  lifetime  employment  dating 
from  1970,  when  he  sold  Elmwood 
Park-based  Garden  State  Paper  and 
the  nearby  Newark  Evening  News  to 
Media  General. 

Scudder  also  claims  age  discrimina¬ 
tion,  since  he  was  among  three  consul¬ 
tants  over  65  who  were  terminated. 

The  suit  opens  a  public  rift  between 
two  parties  who  for  more  than  a 
decade  cooperated  in  building  a  major 
private  newspaper  empire.  The  18-page 
complaint  resurrects  newspaper  histo¬ 
ry  —  listing  a  series  of  past  Media 
General  management  failures  —  to 
justify  Scudder’s  decision  as  Denver 
Post  chairman  to  oppose  Media  Gen¬ 
eral’s  alleged  attempt  to  interfere  in 
Post  business. 

Media  General  spokesman  Robert 
Pendergrass  declined  to  comment,  say¬ 
ing,  “We’re  not  going  to  argue  this  in 
the  press.” 

Media  General’s  stock  is  traded  pub¬ 
licly,  but  the  company  is  controlled  by 
the  Bryan  family,  whose  fortune  stems 
from  the  Richmond  TimeS'Dispatch  in 
Virginia. 

In  a  35-year  career,  Scudder  sold  his 
family’s  Newark  Evening  News  and 
Garden  State  Paper  to  Media  General 
in  1970,  and,  more  recently,  he  and 
Media  General  bankrolled  the  1980s 


Richard  Scudder 


buying  spree  in  which  W.  Dean  Single- 
ton  patched  together  MediaNews 
Group,  the  12th  largest  U.S.,  and 
fourth  largest  private,  newspaper  oper¬ 
ator. 

The  partners  Singleton  and  Scudder 
bought  out  all  Media  General’s  inter¬ 
ests  in  their  companies  last  year,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  40%  stake  in  the  Denver 
Post. 

Scudder,  who  lives  in  Middletown, 
N.J.,  an  hour  south  of  Garden  State 
Paper  in  Elmwood  Park,  maintains 
that  for  24  years  he  has  worked  “on  a 
consistent  if  not  daily  basis”  at  the 
company,  where  in  the  early  1960s  he 
built  the  nation’s  first  mill  to  manufac¬ 
ture  newsprint  entirely  from  old  news¬ 
papers.  Its  patented  de- inking  process 
has  been  widely  replicated. 


Scudder  was  primarily  a  “consul¬ 
tant”  and  had  no  direct  supervisory  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  recent  years,  said  his 
lawyer,  Frederick  W.  Rose  of  Summit. 
He  refused  to  say  who  at  Media  Gener¬ 
al  made  the  oral  contract  to  employ 
Scudder  for  life  or  how  much  the  exec¬ 
utive  was  paid. 

Scudder  alleges  that  j.  Stewart 
Bryan  III,  Media  General  chairman, 
president  and  CEO,  fired  him  as  chair¬ 
man  of  Garden  State  Paper,  in  an  Oc¬ 
tober  letter,  in  “direct  retaliation” 
against  Scudder’s  action  a  month  earli¬ 
er  as  chairman  of  the  Denver  Post, 
whose  board  includes  Bryan.  Scudder 
says  he  rejected  Media  General  de¬ 
mands  “to  become  actively  involved” 
in  the  newspaper’s  finances  because  to 
accede  would  violate  his  fiduciary  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  Post. 

He  also  made  reference  to  Media 
General’s  history  of  management  mis¬ 
steps,  which,  according  to  his  account, 
began  in  1970: 

•  At  the  Newark  Evening  News, 
Media  General  installed  managers 
whose  methods  —  including  a  disas¬ 
trous  deal  to  sell  the  newspaper’s  press¬ 
es  and  to  contract  for  printing  with  the 
competing  Star- Ledger  —  prompted  a 
union  movement  and  strike.  The  for¬ 
merly  dominant  News  never  recovered 
and  closed  in  August  1972. 

•  In  1983,  Media  General  acquired 
two  Southern  California  weekly 
groups.  Golden  West  Publishing  and 
Highlander  Newspapers,  but  by  1990, 
Scudder  says,  “this  very  profitable  and 
formidable  group  of  weeklies  had  been 
destroyed,”  forcing  Media  General  to 
sell  them  at  a  “substantial”  loss. 

•  Media  General’s  1980s  acquisition 
of  the  Tanner  broadcast  commercial 
barter  company  was  followed  by  feder¬ 
al  investigations,  indictments  and  con¬ 
victions  of  several  executives.  After 
liquidation.  Media  General  lost  $150 
million,  Scudder  says. 

More  recently,  he  alleges,  “inept 
management”  has  allowed  Media  Gen¬ 
eral’s  strongest  and  most  profitable  pa¬ 
per  —  the  Tampa  Tribune  —  to  de¬ 
cline  to  “an  entity  with  minimum  prof¬ 
it.” 

Scudder’s  suit  makes  no  mention  of 
some  $83  million  Media  General  in¬ 
vested  in  his  and  Singleton’s  Garden 
State  Newspapers. 

Media  General  sold  back  its  inter- 
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South  Carolina  paper 
fights  $2-'million  suit 


ests  last  year  for  $63  million,  plus  the 
Denver  Post  stake. 

The  suit  includes  a  letter  from 
Bryan,  informing  Scudder  that,  follow¬ 
ing  a  review  and  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee’s  approval,  two  other  “consultants” 
were  being  terminated,  and  saying  “it 
would  appear  propitious  for  your  retire¬ 
ment”  to  begin  Dec.  31. 

The  lawsuit  names  as  defendants 
Media  General,  Bryan  and  nine  un¬ 
named  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Scudder  wants  his  job  back,  plus  un¬ 
stated  actual  and  punitive  damages  and 
legal  fees. 

Scudder  dismissed  Media  General’s 
$l,950-a-month  pension  as  “ridicu¬ 
lously  low”  and  “punitive  in  nature”  in 
light  of  his  nearly  35  years  of  service 
with  the  company. 

Inquirer  gets 
second  chance  in 
Sprague  libel  case 

IN  AN  UNUSUAL  twist,  a  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  state  court  has  thrown  out  its  own 
decision  to  uphold  a  giant  libel  verdict 
against  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
will  reconsider  the  22-year-old  case. 

A  three-judge  panel  of  Superior 
Court  in  Philadelphia  in  November  af¬ 
firmed  the  jury’s  verdict  in  favor  of  for¬ 
mer  prosecutor  Richard  A.  Sprague  but 
reduced  the  damages  to  $24  million, 
from  $34  million.  Knight-Ridder  Inc., 
the  Inquirer’s  corporate  parent,  had  ap¬ 
pealed  the  case  to  the  full  court. 

But,  in  a  ruling  dated  Jan.  5,  the 
court,  without  explanation,  vacated  its 
earlier  decision. 

Sprague  sued  in  1973,  claiming  he 
was  libeled  by  stories  suggesting  he  sti¬ 
fled  a  1963  homicide  investigation  as  a 
favor  to  a  friend  who  was  a  state  police 
commissioner. 

Sprague  has  denied  any  wrongdoing. 
The  case  took  three  months  to  try  in 
1990. 

The  1973  stories,  which  Sprague 
called  a  vendetta,  were  written  by  the 
late  Inquirer  reporter  Greg  Walter, 
whom  Sprague  successfully  prosecuted 
a  year  earlier  for  illegally  tape-recording 
phone  interviews. 

In  December,  Knight-Ridder  said  it 
was  increasing  its  cash  reserves  in  the 
event  it  has  to  pay,  but  it  was  continu¬ 
ing  the  appeal  because  attorneys  had 
advised  that  chances  of  winning  were 
good. 


by  Ron  Chepesiuk 

FOR  MORE  THAN  seven  years,  the 
Florence  (S.C.)  Morning  News  in 
South  Carolina  has  battled  a  lawsuit 
that  resulted  in  a  $2-million  judgment 
against  it. 

The  case  has  been  before  the  South 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  twice,  but  no 
one  knows  when  the  court  will  reach  a 
final  decision. 

“The  South  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  never  rules  quickly  on  a  case,” 
explained  F.N.  Zeigler,  lawyer  for  the 
Morning  News.  The  court  always  takes 
the  case  under  advisement.  A  decision 
could  come  in  two  months,  six 
months,  a  year  ....  Who  knows?” 

Troubles  for  the  Morning  News  be¬ 
gan  on  July  26,  1986,  when  the  news- 

Chepesiuk  is  a  Rock  Hill,  S.C. -based 
freelance  writer. 


paper  published  a  story  reporting  the 
murder  of  17-year-old  Andrea  Shan¬ 
non  Holtzscheiter,  who  had  been  miss¬ 
ing  for  eight  days. 

The  article  contained  background 
information  about  the  murdered  girl 
and  included  several  quotes  from  a  Dr. 
Kay  Mitchell.  The  doctor  referred  to 
the  murdered  woman  as  a  “drifter”  and 
the  “product  of  a  broken  home”  who 
“wasn’t  the  image  of  a  sweet  sixteen, 
definitely  not  a  cheerleading  type.” 

The  killing  remains  unsolved,  but 
Sandra  Holtzscheiter,  the  victim’s 
mother,  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the 
Morning  News.  She  alleged  that  those 
statements  and  another  about  how  the 
lack  of  family  support  for  Shannon  to 
encourage  her  education  defamed  her 
and  implied  she  was  an  unfit  mother. 

The  lawsuit  also  contended  that 


(See  Lawsuit  on  page  37) 


The  Ted  Scripps  Fellowships 

A  program  in  environmental  study  for  journalists 

The  University  of  Michigan  invites  applicants  for  a  fellow¬ 
ship  for  journalists  covering  local,  national  and  global  activi¬ 
ties  that  have  environmental  impact.  Five 
Fellows  will  be  selected  for  a  year  of  study 
in  natural  resource  policy,  science,  law, 
economics  and  communication.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  built  around  a  weekly  seminar  in 
which  faculty  and  guests  explore  what  a 
reporter  needs  to  know  about  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  program  lets  Fellows  study  complex  topics  and 
conduct  research  without  the  pressure  of  daily  deadlines.  It 
serves  government,  business,  science  and  other  beat  reporters 
and  producers  whose  jobs  require  them  to  imderstand  these 
urgent  and  controversial  issues. 

Stipend:  $22,000  for  the  academic  year  (September  to  May). 
Eugibiuty  requirements:  Undergraduate  degree,  three  years  of 
newsroom  experience. 

For  application  forms  and  inquiries,  contact  Jonathan  Friendly, 
Scripps  Fellowships,  2038  Frieze, 

University  of  Michigan,Ann  Arbor  MI  48109  - 1285 

(313)  763-5943  Fax  (313)  763-0451  Internet:  Scripps@umich.edu 
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Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Newspeople  in  the  News 


David  Bonfield 


Sharyn  Flanagan 


Kathleen  Walt? 


David  B.  Bonfield,  corporate  adver' 
tising  director  for  Journal  Register  Co., 
Trenton,  N.j.,  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  advertising. 

Sonya  Doclorian,  director  of  pho' 
tography  at  the  Columbia,  S.C.,  State, 
has  been  named  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Adollo  M.  Banks,  religion  writer  at 
the  Orlando  Sentinel,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  national  correspondent  for  Reli¬ 
gion  News  Service  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Irving  Randolph,  a  reporter  at  the 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  Courier-Post  and  a 
former  general  assignment  reporter  at 
the  Philadelphia  Tribune,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Mariska  Boglo,  formerly  in 
charge  of  special  projects,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  communications  and 
planning. 

Sharyn  Flanagan,  acting  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  was  named  city  editor. 


Kalhloen  M.  Walts,  director  of 
classified  advertising  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  developing  busi¬ 
nesses  at  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

David  Murphy,  director  of  retail 
advertising,  was  appointed  director  of 
advertising  sales. 

Richard  R.  Selherl,  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  Omaha  World'Herald, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  director  of  operations. 

Gary  Effren,  assistant  vice  president 
and  assistant  treasurer  at  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.,  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  controller. 

Danferth  W.  Austin,  48,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  circulation  at  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  with  responsibility  for  circulation, 
advertising  and  production  operations. 

Karen  Elliott  House,  47,  Dow 
Jones  Co.  vice  president/international. 


was  appointed  president  of  the  inter¬ 
national  group. 

Dorothea  Coccell  Palshe,  47, 

vice  president  of  information  services 
at  Dow  Jones,  was  named  president  of 
Dow  Jones  Business  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  group. 

Lynne  Cook,  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  manager  at  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  has  been  promoted  to  director  of 
advertising  services  and  new  business. 

Donna  Sommer,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Westchase  office,  was 
named  new  business  development 
manager. 

Doan  Altkon,  advertising  supervi¬ 
sor,  was  promoted  to  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

Joel  Schuntor  was  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  research- 
database  development  manager  at  the 
Chronicle. 

Nato  Nolson,  circulation  zone 
manager,  was  appointed  research  man¬ 
ager. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
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Owen  Van  Essen 


Lee  Dirks 


Earl  Rush,  director  of  sales  projects 
and  staff  development  at  the  Orange 
County  Register,  has  joined  Selling  Dy¬ 
namics  Inc.,  a  Florida-based  firm  spe¬ 
cializing  in  newspaper  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  training. 

Warren  T.  Colville,  vice  president 
and  advertising  director  at  the  Buffalo 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  and  advertising  director. 

Steve  Johnson,  who  has  covered  a 
variety  of  beats  at  the  Chicago  Tribune 
including  pop  culture,  media  and 
metro,  has  been  named  television  crit¬ 
ic. 
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Norman  Arnold,  55,  who  won  nu' 
merous  awards  from  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  and  the 
Associated  Press  as  a  photographer  at 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot'News, 
died  of  cancer  Jan.  12. 

Carl  R.  Baldwin,  86,  who  covered 
crime  and  corruption  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  for  48  years,  died  Dec. 
12. 

Jamos  C.  Burkham,  76,  former  preS' 
idem  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
died  Dec.  24. 

Later  in  his  career,  he  bought  weekly 
newspapers  in  Hamden  and  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Julian  A.  Carponlor,  85,  a  retired 
Boston  Herald  photographer,  died 
Jan.  4. 

Josoph  E.  Colo,  80,  the  last  owner  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  an  afternoon 
newspaper  that  went  out  of  business  in 
1982,  died  of  complications  from  a 
stroke,  Jan.  7,  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Goorgo  Connoll,  83,  former  general 
manager  at  the  Manchester,  N.H., 
Dnion  Leader  and  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News,  died  Dec.  20. 

Joanno  E.  Dorbock,  74,  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune’s  longtime  arts 
writer  and  founder  of  the  newspaper’s 
consumer  advice  column,  died  Dec.  12. 

Josoph  F.  Dinno(  sn  Jr.,  74,  retired 
associate  editor  at  the  Boston  Globe, 
died  Jan.  8  after  a  long  illness. 

Cynthia  Elbaum,  28,  a  freelance 
photographer,  was  killed  Dec.  22  in  a 
Russian  attack  on  the  town  of  Grozny. 

Elbaum  was  decapitated  during  an 
air  attack  on  a  residential  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  the  breakaway  Chechen  capi¬ 
tal. 

At  least  23  other  civilians  were 
killed  during  the  shelling. 

A  Russian  Foreign  Ministry  spokes¬ 
man  expressed  condolences  to  her 
family  and  also  urged  other  journalists 
to  leave  Chechnya  “for  considerations 
of  personal  safety.” 

William  E.  Feaman,  76,  a  political 
cartoonist  at  the  St.  Louis  American, 


died  Dec.  29  after  a  brief  illness. 

Hamdl  Feuad,  70,  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Egypt’s  al-Ahram  news¬ 
paper,  died  Dec.  19. 

Rabbi  Samual  J.  Fox,  75,  spiritual 
leader  of  Congregation  Chevra 
Tehillim,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  a  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency  columnist,  died 
Dec.  26. 

His  column  appeared  regularly  in 
some  100  publications  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  South  America  and 
Africa. 

Mylo  ''Worby"  Heuson,  75,  who 

was  art/antiques  editor  at  the  now-de¬ 
funct  Boston  Post  and  later  wrote  for 
Connoisseur  and  Totfn  &  Country 
magazines,  died  Jan.  4. 

Mariorlo  Joyner,  98,  a  business 
leader,  philanthropist  and  innovator, 
died  Dec.  27  in  Chicago. 

She  is  a  former  chairman  of  Chica¬ 
go  Defender  Charities  and  organized 
the  first  Bud  Billiken  Day  Parade, 
which  pays  tribute  to  the  mythological 
figure  who  protects  black  children. 

Ralph  William  "Bud"  Leavitt 

Jr.,  77,  an  outdoors  writer  at  the  Ban¬ 
gor  (Maine)  Daily  News,  who  also  was 
the  host  of  his  own  TV  show,  died 
Dec.  20. 

Bernadette  Lehr,  41,  a  part-time 
copy  editor  for  the  Boston  Globe’s  liv¬ 
ing/arts  section,  died  of  lung  cancer 
Dec.  24- 

Previously,  she  was  a  deputy  features 
editor  at  the  Hartford  Courant. 

Dick  Lien,  52,  associate  sports  editor 
and  columnist  at  the  Peoria,  111.,  Jour¬ 
nal  Star,  died  of  an  apparent  heart  at¬ 
tack  Dec.  22  in  the  New  Orleans  air¬ 
port. 

Marla  W.  Maheney,  86,  previously 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  a  writer/edi¬ 
tor  at  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  died  Dec. 
22  in  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Alta  V.  Maleney,  77,  theater/film 
critic  at  the  former  Boston  Traveler, 
died  Jan.  1  in  Lynn,  Mass. 


C.J.  Markham,  90,  a  printer  for  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  News  for  46  years,  died 
Jan.  10. 

Roy  Mumpton,  91,  a  former  sports 
editor,  writer  and  columnist  at  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
died  Dec.  27. 

William  F.  O'Flahorty,  70,  retired 
executive  vice  president  of  Knight -Bid¬ 
der  Newspaper  Sales  Inc.,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  Dec.  18. 

Robert  Osborn,  90,  a  longtime  cari¬ 
caturist/cartoonist/satirist,  died  Dec. 
20  in  Salisbury,  Conn. 

John  H.  Rold,  63,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hershey  (Pa.)  Chronicle 
and  the  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  Chronicle, 
died  Jan.  9  in  Hershey. 

Previously,  he  was  publisher  of  the 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Item. 

Luclllo  "Arrigan"  Rico,  70,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  at  the  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  Herald  and  the  Hartford 
Courant,  died  Jan.  2  in  Old  Saybrook, 
Conn. 

Loo  J.  Ring,  85,  a  labor  negotiator 
who  helped  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  become  one  of  the  first  newspapers 
to  work  out  a  technology  agreement 
with  composing  room  employees,  died 
Dec.  16. 

Robort  R.  Siogor,  80,  who  worked 
at  the  Detroit  News  for  45  years  before 
retiring  as  sports  editor  in  1979,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  Dec.  21. 

Jack  Sidman  Smith,  79,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  at  the  Associated 
Press  and  NBC  News,  died  Dec.  20. 

Phyllis  Turgeon,  46,  former  reporter 
at  the  now-defunct  Hartford  Times, 
died  Dec.  24. 

Fred  A.  Vercini,  84,  a  former  sports 
editor  at  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
and  Telegram,  died  Dec.  21. 

Arnold  "Arnlo"  Wallsirom,  a  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  executive  at 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  for  30 
years,  died  Dec.  31. 
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CiroJation 


Police  must  be 
told  rack  theft 
is  serious  crime 

Private  detective  hired  by  newspapers  to 
investigate  coin-box  looting,  says  police 
must  realize  it  is  not  just  a  prank 


by  M.L.  Stein 

CONVINCING  POLICE  THAT 
newspaper  rack  theft  is  a  serious  crime 
and  not  just  a  “small-change  prank”  is 
a  key  link  to  reducing  such  lawbreak- 
ing,  a  private  detective  told  distribu¬ 
tors. 

Robert  Jones,  who  investigates  coin¬ 
box  looting  for  several  California 
newspapers,  warned  against  circulation 
personnel  or  independent  distributors’ 
attempting  to  catch  perpetrators  in  the 
act. 


“Some  are  drug  addicts,  and  armed 
and  dangerous,”  he  explained  in  a  later 
interview.  “Let  the  cops  do  it.” 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  (AAIND)  in 
San  Antonio,  Jones,  an  ex-cop,  urged 
his  audience  and  circulation  managers 
in  making  police  reports  to  “remember, 
it’s  not  a  coin  box.  It’s  a  cash  vault.” 

This,  he  went  on,  helps  convey  to 
police  that  a  real  crime  has  taken 
place,  “not  a  petty  act  of  vandalism.” 

Indeed,  AAIND  executive  director 
Deborah  Dobbs  said  the  group’s  survey 
a  few  years  ago  of  44  members  and  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  revealed  a  total  loss  of 
over  $4  million  for  the  year. 
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“It  probably  would  be  $6  million  to¬ 
day,”  she  added,  “when  you  figure  in 
the  newspaper  price  increase.” 

In  1991,  the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Demo¬ 
crat  reported  that  in  a  single  month  its 
boxes  were  cleaned  out  of  $7,000. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  man  charged 
with  rifling  vending  machines  was  said 
by  police  to  have  made  $10,000  a  year 
in  his  trade. 

Jones,  the  owner  of  Unlimited  In¬ 
vestigations  in  Rodeo,  Calif.,  whose 
clients  include  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency  (SFNA),  the 


Alameda  Newspaper  Group  and  Lesh- 
er  Communications  Inc.,  also  offered 
this  advice  in  submitting  police  re¬ 
ports. 

•  Ask  the  investigating  officer  to 
check  the  rack  for  fingerprints,  what¬ 
ever  his  reluctance.  “Lifts”  inside  the 
cash  box  “either  have  to  be  yours,  or 
else  they  belong  to  someone  with  no 
business  there  —  probably  the  bad 
guy.” 

•  Use  a  cellular  phone  when  staking 
out  your  own  racks.  Keep  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  thief,  using  a  camera 
with  a  telephoto  lens.  Call  the  cops  as 
quickly  as  you  can. 

•  Tell  police  what  tools  to  look  for  in 
a  thief’s  possession.  They  are  likely  to 


include  a  hacksaw,  bolt  cutters,  vice 
grips,  and  force  tools  of  all  kinds.  The 
culprit  may  also  have  a  lot  of  coins  or 
slugs  on  him. 

•  Police  can  obtain  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  tool  used  by  examining  the 
padlock  and  lock  guards,  which  may 
have  been  flung  on  a  nearby  roof. 

•  Mail  crime-information  bulletins 
to  local  police  departments  whenever 
someone  gets  a  lead  on  a  perpetrator. 
Include  such  tips  as  the  type  and  color 
of  the  suspect’s  car  and  usual  methods 
of  operation. 

Jones,  who  has  nabbed  several  rack 
crooks  himself  or  given  police  informa¬ 
tion  that  led  to  arrests,  said  many  of 
the  robbers  are  career  criminals  “who 
have  no  days  or  nights.  They  don’t 
mind  spending  an  hour  working  on  a 
rack,  stopping  for  a  minute  when 
someone  passes  by.” 

Frequently,  he  continued,  the 
thieves  use  slugs,  listening  to  them  as 
they  fall  into  the  tray  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  coins 
there. 

“Keeping  your  racks  collected  can 
be  the  best  preventive  measure,”  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

The  most  common  means  of  entry  is 
brute  force,  Jones  said.  Ripping  the 
tower  off  a  K80  machine  usually  re¬ 
quires  only  a  few  massive  blows  from  a 
sledgehammer,  followed  by  the  use  of  a 
cold  chisel  to  peel  off  the  side  of  the 
cash  vault,  he  stated. 

Another  popular  form  of  rack  larce¬ 
ny  is  “gumming,”  the  speaker  related.  A 
wad  of  gum  is  stuck  to  the  end  of  a 
plastic  straw  or  wire  and  then  heated 
with  a  butane  lighter,  making  the  gum 
supersticky.  The  wad  is  then  dipped 
into  the  cash  box  where  it  can  adhere 
to  several  coins  at  once.  Police  can  be 
informed  that  a  suspect  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  if  found  with  a  straw,  lighter  and 
package  of  gum,  Jones  noted. 

The  day  before  his  interview  with 
E&P,  Jones  said,  he  and  a  colleague 
were  driving  back  from  lunch  when 
they  spotted  a  gummer  at  work.  They 
kept  him  under  surveillance,  but  the 
suspect  and  an  accomplice  boarded  a 
bus  before  they  could  be  apprehended. 
The  detectives  followed  the  bus  as 
Jones  phoned  the  police,  who  stopped 
the  vehicle  a  few  blocks  later  and  made 


(See  Circulation  on  page  37) 
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In  San  Francisco,  a  man  charged  with  rifling 
vending  machines  was  said  by  police  to  have 
made  $10,000  a  year  in  his  trade. 


In  Brief 


Guild  talks 
merger  with  CWA 

THE  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  says  it  has 
made  “significant  progress”  in  talks  on 
a  proposed  merger  with  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Workers  of  America  (CWA) 
and  hopes  to  put  the  plan  to  a  vote  at 
its  convention  in  June. 

The  Guild  said  both  sides  have 
agreed  not  to  raise  Guild  dues,  to  let 
Guild  locals  decide  whether  to  merge 
with  CWA  locals,  to  preserve  a  Guild 
sector  conference  prior  to  CWA  con¬ 
ventions,  and  to  preserve  the  autonomy 
of  the  Guild  and  its  Canadian  locals. 

On  a  mandate  from  the  1993  con¬ 
vention  to  seek  a  merger,  the  leadership 
of  the  35,000-member  Guild  in  October 
selected  the  600,000-member  CWA  as 
the  best  choice  for  a  partner.  CWA  has 
already  absorbed  the  former  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  and  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcast  Em¬ 
ployees  &  Technicians. 

The  merger  is  designed  to  boost  the 
Guild’s  clout  and  organizing  ability  as 
the  newspaper  industry  consolidates 
globally  and  adapts  to  the  electronic 
age.  If  the  convention  approves,  the 
merger  goes  to  referendum  requiring 
approval  by  a  majority  of  both  U.S.  and 
Canadian  members,  respectively. 

Meanwhile,  uneasy  Canadian  Guild 
leaders  are  exploring  other  routes  for 
6,000  Canadian  members.  They  have 
called  a  meeting  for  March  to  hear  pro¬ 
posals  from  the  CWA  and  two  other 
unions:  the  Canadian  Auto  Workers 
and  the  Communications,  Energy  and 
Paperworkers,  which  last  year  absorbed 
the  Guild’s  dissident  Toronto  unit. 

Guild  secretary-treasurer  Linda  Foley 
said,  “I  am  convinced  that  Canadian 
members  will  reach  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  I  have  —  that  merger  is  going  to 
be  good  for  all  Guild  members.” 

Guild  appeals 
Post  OT  decision 

THE  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  said  it  was 
appealing  a  federal  court  decision  hold¬ 
ing  that  a  Washington  Post  reporter  is 
exempt  from  overtime  pay  because  he  is 
a  professional  under  U.S.  labor  law. 
(E6?P,Jan.l4,p.36). 

U.S.  District  Judge  Norma  Holloway 


Johnson’s  November  ruling  in  the  case 
of  former  Post  reporter  Tom  Sherwood, 
who  has  since  moved  to  TV,  contradicts 
other  rulings  on  whether  reporters  qual¬ 
ify  for  overtime  under  the  1938  Fair  La¬ 
bor  Standards  Act. 

The  international  union  has  paid 
some  of  the  costs  of  the  appeal  by  the 
Washington-Baltimore  Guild,  which  is 
representing  Sherwood. 

Payout 

DOW  JONES  &  Co.  Inc.,  owner  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  increased  its  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  Jan.  18  by  9.5%  to  230  a 
share,  from  1\0  a  share. 


The  hike  brings  the  annual  dividend 
to  9l0  a  share,  compared  with  840  last 
year.  The  quarterly  dividend  is  payable 
March  1  to  shareholders  of  record  as  of 
Feb.  1. 

Maine  launch 

COURIER  PUBLICATIONS,  THE 
Rockland,  Me. -based  publisher  of  six 
community  papers,  says  it  will  launch  a 
weekly  for  Augusta  and  Hallowell. 

Plans  call  for  Capital  Weekly,  using 
full-time  editorial  and  advertising  staff, 
to  debut  March  11  and  to  be  mailed  free 
to  12,000  homes  every  Saturday  there¬ 
after. 


If  you  do  business  in 
Central  America... 

your  public  relations  or  communications 
office  will  need  the  only  media  directory 
covering  Central  America  and  Panama,  the 
1995  Gufa  de  medios  centroamericanos  de 
comunicacidn,  now  out. 

This  pocket-size  book  of  almost  300  pages 
contains  pertinent  information  on  nearly 
500  media  companies,  over  200 
advertising  agencies  and  public  relations 
firms,  21  Journalism  schools  and  21 
associations.  As  well,  it  lists  over  3,500  journalists,  including  foreign 
correspondents,  and  where  they  work.  It  also  contains  other  useful 
information,  including  statistics  and  maps. 

The  price  is  $50  per  copy,  postage  and  handling  included. 

j  Yes!  Send  me _ copies  of  the  1995  Gu(a  de  medios 

i  centroamericanos  de  comunicacidn. 

1  Name: _ 

I  Company: _ 

!  Address; _ 

I  City/State/Zip  Code: _ 

I  Please  make  your  check  payable  to  International  Foundation 

I  for  Professional  Journalism.  Mail  to: 

I  Latin  American  Journalism  Program 

I  Florida  International  University,  AC  11-135 

j  3000  NE  145th  Street,  North  Miami,  Florida  33181. 

L........ _ _ — - - - - - - — - - J 
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Train  Travel 

Adventure,  Tomonce  & 


in$jde 


bill  system.  Revenue  from  national 
sales  will  be  shared  with  carrying  news¬ 
papers. 

Advertisers  aren’t  the  only  ones  who 
have  to  be  sold  on  the  vitality  of  the 
over- 50  market. 

Kelly  said,  “Some  newspaper  sales¬ 
people  are  relatively  young,  and  they 
have  to  be  educated,  because  they  start 
thinking  hospitals  and  funeral  homes 
—  some  aren’t  thinking  as  broadly  as 
they  could.” 

The  Peoria  Journal-Star  has  carried 
ActiveTimes  since  October  1993.  The 
first  issue  was  about  25  pages,  with  a 
55%-57%  advertising-to-editorial  ratio, 
said  sales  manager  Richard  Brooke.  He 
expects  the  next  issue  to  reach  about 
44  pages. 

Recent  advertisers  have  included  de¬ 
partment  stores,  makeup  and  hair  care 
products,  and  travel  companies. 

“We  don’t  have  any  funeral  homes  or 
cemeteries,”  Brooke  said.  “We  haven’t 
even  called  on  those  people,  because 
we’re  going  after  upbeat  ads  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  editorial.” 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  has  carried 
the  supplement  for  about  a  year.  Mary 
Anne  Perlmutter,  special  sections  man¬ 
ager,  said  that  ActiveTimes  is  promoted 
through  in-paper  ads,  and  is  distrib¬ 
uted  on  Thursday. 

Also,  the  Press  mails  ActiveTimes  to 
nonsubscribers  in  the  area,  and  places 
about  1,500  on  racks  in  restaurants 
and  neat  pharmacies. 

“For  the  50-plus  market,  almost  any 
advertiser  is  going  to  have  something 
to  offer,”  Perlmutter  said. 


Reaching  for  the 
over^SO  market 


Quarterly  newspaper  supplement 
is  cultivating  this  audience 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 


She  Tluntsville  {Tunes 


DON’T  CALL  THEM  silver-haired, 
elderly  or  seniors. 

And,  please,  don’t  tell  them  they’re 
living  in  their  golden  years. 

Instead,  give  older  readers  an  editor¬ 
ial  product  with  a  60-year-old  champi¬ 
onship  water  skier  on  the  cover.  Or  fill 
them  in  about  new  home  technology 
products,  square  dancing,  and  singles 
clubs. 

That’s  the  philosophy  of  a  quarterly 
newspaper  supplement  aimed  at  the 
over-50  market.  Since  its  January  1992 
debut.  Aspen,  Colo. -based  Active- 
Times  has  cultivated  “mature”  readers 
who  have  places  to  go,  things  to  do, 
and  money  to  spend,  said  Jim  Rathell, 
president  of  ActiveTimes  Publications 
Inc. 

“So  many  of  the  [over-50  publica¬ 
tions]  write  for  people  who  are  less 
than  100  percent,”  Rathell  said.  “They 
write  about  urinary-drainage  bags  in¬ 
stead  of  motorcycles,  clothes  and  trav¬ 
el.  You  don’t  fall  off  of  the  bicycle  until 
you  stop  pedaling,  and  our  objective  is 
to  keep  people  on  the  bike.” 

ActiveTimes  currently  is  carried  in 
more  than  75  newspapers,  including 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  Denver 
Post,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Houston  Post. 

Also,  a  number  of  smaller-circula- 
tion  newspapers  carry  ActiveTimes, 
such  as  the  Springfield,  Ill.,  State  Jour¬ 
nal-Register,  Peoria,  Ill.,  Journal-Star, 
and  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

Rathell  said  that  about  a  third  of 
current  newspapers  clients  formerly 
produced  their  own  seniors  section,  or 
took  stories  off  wire  services.  But,  in 
many  cases,  the  resulting  product 
failed  to  win  loyal  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  he  said. 


ActiveTimes 


Editorial  for  the  supplement  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  feature  style  and  covers  “good 
news”  about  travel,  fitness  and  other 
lifestyle  issues,  said  editor  Chris  Kelly. 

“We’re  very  upbeat.  The  vast  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  50-plus  market  is  healthy  and 
enjoying  life,”  she  said.  “They’re  having 
a  good  time  and  they  have  disposable 
income.” 

The  ActiveTimes  staff,  assisted  by 
freelancers,  produces  all  the  editorial, 
including  photos,  artwork,  and  page 
layout  options. 

Newspapers  can  access  the  editorial 
package  through  Associated  Press’ 
DataFeatures,  or  on  an  IBM-  or  Macin¬ 
tosh-compatible  disk. 

Each  newspaper  sets  ad  rates  for  the 
supplement,  sells  its  own  local  ads,  and 
shares  revenue  with  ActiveTimes.  Re¬ 
cently,  ActiveTimes  contracted  with 
San  Diego-based  Senior  Media  Pub¬ 
lishers  Group  (SMPG)  to  sell  national 
space,  complete  with  a  one  order/one 


FBI  solicits 
information  via 
newspaper  ads 

THE  FBI  PLACED  ads  recently  in  New 
Jersey  newspapers,  asking  residents  for 
information  about  Russian  organized 
crime  rings. 

FBI  officials  said  the  criminals  could 
be  trafficking  nuclear  weapons. 

The  ads  include  a  toll-free  hot  line 
number  that  readers  can  use  to  phone 
in  information. 

The  New  Jersey  ads  follow  similar  ef¬ 
forts  in  New  York,  where  several  tips 
were  received  after  the  FBI  placed  ads 
in  daily  newspapers. 
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AT&T  to  spend 
$871,492  on  ads 
in  Calif,  papers 

AN  AD  PLACEMENT  service  operat¬ 
ed  by  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (CNPA)  began  the 
new  year  on  a  high  note,  garnering  an 
$871,492  schedule  from  AT&T. 

The  California  Newspaper  Network 
(CNN)  said  the  ad  is  running  in  27 
newspapers  as  part  of  the  long  distance 
carrier’s  campaign  to  compete  with  Pa¬ 
cific  Bell  for  local  long  distance  service. 

Counting  a  $304,376  AT&T  buy  in 
December,  the  phone  company  has 
spent  more  than  $1,176  million  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers  through  CNN,  it  was 
reported. 

Other  major  CNN  clients  include 
Blue  Cross,  $180,491;  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Edison,  $117,241;  Lyons  Restaurant, 
$72,048;  and  US.  Bank,  $104,767. 

Overall,  said  CNPA  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Pat  Dilbeck,  the  network  has 
placed  more  than  $1.8  million  in  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  two-month  period. 

“The  reason  for  our  success  is  sim¬ 
ple,”  Dilbeck  told  E&P.  “Advertisers 
find  it  very  easy  to  buy  one  ad  or  a 
complete  schedule  in  multiple  news¬ 
papers  in  the  West.” 

She  noted  that  CNN  also  serves 
newspapers  in  other  western  states. 

“As  soon  as  people  find  out  about  us, 
we  start  getting  calls  to  place  sched¬ 
ules,”  Dilbeck  said. 

Phoenix  papers 
to  hold  seminar 
on  AdSnap  program 

PHOENIX  NEWSPAPERS  INC.’s 
(PNl)  AdSnap  real  estate  program  has 
been  so  successful  that  it  will  run  a 
seminar  on  it  for  other  papers. 

PNl  created  the  advertising  program 
with  the  Arizona  Regional  Multiple 
Listing  Service  (MLS).  AdSnap  listings 
appear  simultaneously  in  the  company’s 
Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix  Gazette  and 
Home  Buying  Choices  magazine  and  are 
available  on  fax,  audiotex  and  a  video¬ 
tex  online  computer  service. 

Classified  advertising  manager  Mari¬ 
lyn  Tanious  said  thousands  of  realtors 


have  adapted  AdSnap  for  marketing 
campaigns  and  that  newspapers  across 
the  country  are  interested  in  establish¬ 
ing  similar  programs. 

“That’s  why  we’re  hosting  the  semi¬ 
nar,”  Tanious  explained.  “We’ve  fielded 
dozens  of  inquiries  from  other  news¬ 
papers  who  want  to  implement  a  pro¬ 
gram  like  AdSnap.” 

She  added  that,  at  the  daylong  semi¬ 
nar  on  Eeb.  25,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  able  to  view  PNl’s  entire 
AdSnap  operation  and  will  be  working 
with  MLS. 

Claritas  forms 
marketing  unit 

CLARITAS,  A  SUBSIDIARY  of  VNU 
Marketing  Information  Services,  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Precision  Marketing  Group. 

The  intent  of  the  group  is  to  help 
newspapers  improve  sales,  marketing 
and  circulation  through  various  tech¬ 
niques,  which  include  database-build¬ 
ing,  workshops  and  seminar  series. 

Larry  Sackett  will  serve  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  group. 
Sackett  formerly  was  the  director  of 
database  marketing  at  Gannett  Compa¬ 
ny  Inc.,  and  was  part  of  the  task  force 
that  launched  USA  Today. 

NAA  sees  sunshine, 
not  clouds,  in  ^95 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  (NNA)  forecasts  clear  sail¬ 
ing  for  newspapers  this  year. 

“The  industry  is  stronger  now  than  it 
has  been  in  years  and  we  look  forward 
to  an  equally  robust  1995  with  ad 
spending  increases  in  the  7%  range,” 
NAA  president  and  CEO  Cathleen 
Black  said  in  a  news  release. 

Four  years  after  a  wrenching  advertis¬ 
ing  slump,  newspapers  last  year  re¬ 
mained  the  nation’s  largest  advertising 
medium  —  grabbing  23%  of  measured 
ad  expenditures  and  posting  a  healthy 
7.5%  ad  revenue  increase,  according  to 
NAA  estimates. 

Based  on  data  from  the  Simmons 
Market  Research  Bureau,  NAA  said  an 
average  of  over  115  million  Americans, 
or  61%  of  adults,  read  a  weekday  news¬ 


paper  last  year,  and  nearly  60  million 
papers  were  sold  every  day,  meaning 
each  paper  is  read  by  2.34  people. 

Headlined  “New  Year  Bodes  Well  for 
Newspaper  Industry,”  the  NAA  release 
talks  of  new  highs  in  Sunday  reader- 
ship,  the  third  consecutive  year  of  ad 
revenue  increases  and  other  “positive 
trends.” 

Conspicuously  absent  were  data 
showing  the  newspaper  industry’s  matu¬ 
rity:  stagnant  circulation,  declining 
household  penetration,  revenues  below 
1990  levels,  and  the  decreasing  time 
people  spend  reading  newspapers,  down 
to  170  hours  a  year  in  1993,  compared 
with  the  more  than  1,500  hours  spent 
watching  TV. 

Snowstorm  preprint 

WHEN  THE  FIRST  winter  snowstorm 
hit  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  the  Local  Star- 
Herald  was  ready  for  it  —  and  so  were 
its  advertisers. 

Weeks  earlier,  the  daily  had  prepared 
a  special  storm  section  filled  with  ads  for 
snow  shovels  and  blowers,  snow  tires, 
antifreeze,  sports  equipment  and  other 
products  costumers  seek  when  winter  re¬ 
ally  sets  in. 

Usually,  according  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector  Bernie  Schultz,  advertisers  scram¬ 
ble  madly  for  space  at  the  first  major 
storm.  He  said  the  preprint  tab  was  sold, 
printed  and  shelved  until  needed. 
Billing  was  on  the  actual  distribution 
date.  Advertisers  reported  brisk  sales, 
Schultz  said.  Besides  Scottsbluff,  the 
16,000-circulation  Star-Herald  serves 
communities  in  western  Nebraska  and 
eastern  Wyoming. 

Auto  ad  weekly 

THE  GALVESTON  COUNTY  Daily 
News  in  Texas  is  launching  a  weekly 
auto  advertising  publication  in  areas 
where  it  has  low  penetration. 

In  an  eight-week  promotion,  the  pa¬ 
per  will  mail  the  Galveston  County  Auto 
Review  free  to  30,000  homes.  There¬ 
after,  it  will  be  distributed  free  in  stores. 

Classified  ad  manager  Bryant  Pier- 
pont  called  the  product  “very  success¬ 
ful”  in  terms  of  revenue  and  customer 
satisfaction  and  said  most  of  the  paper’s 
auto  advertisers  signed  on. 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


Digital  Tachnelogy 
Intarnational 

Orem,  Utah 

Editorial,  pagination  and  graphics 
management  for  Cox  Arizona  Publica¬ 
tions’  four  Phoenix-area  newspapers. 
System  includes  Editorial  and  Graph¬ 
ics  Databases,  17  PageSpeed  and 
SpeedPlanner,  10  SpeedWriter,  30  Im- 
ageSpeed  and  WireSpeed  and  Speed- 
Driver  licenses.  The  Mesa  production 
plant  upgraded  its  DT  display  ad  sys¬ 
tem,  including  AdSpeed,  Ad  Database 
and  new  reporting  modules  based  on 
Andyne  Computing’s  GQL  software. 

The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun  bought 
SpeedWriter,  WireSpeed,  Editorial 
Database,  PageSpeed,  SpeedPlanner, 
SpeedDriver  OPl,  ImageSpeed, 
Graphics  Database,  ImageSpeed  for 
Wire  and  DT  Archive  software. 

The  Daily  Reflector,  Greenville, 
N.C.,  upgraded  to  Ad  Database  ver¬ 
sions  of  AdSpeed,  and  the  Austin 
American  Statesman  integrated 
Graphics  Database  (with  18  Image- 
Speed  licenses)  with  its  AdSpeed  sys¬ 
tem. 

Dansk  Data  Elacironik  A/S 

Herlev,  Denmark 

Euromax  prepress  system  for  Journal 
Newspapers,  publisher  of  five  dailies 
and  12  weeklies  in  suburban  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  The  company’s  first  U.S.  sale 
includes  software  and  hardware  for  130 
workstations  and  five  Supermax 
servers.  The  system’s  advanced  plan¬ 
ning  features  will  be  applied  to  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  weeklies,  which  possess 
common  basic  elements  and  individual 
regionalized  elements. 

According  to  DDE,  Journal  will  offer 
demonstration  facilities  for  Euromax, 
which  is  expected  to  be  in  by  July. 

Managing  Editor  Software  Inc. 

Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Advertising  Layout  System  at  Gar¬ 
den  City  (Kan.)  Telegram;  Bangor 
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(Maine)  Daily  News;  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate;  TV  Data  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Queensbury,  N.Y.;  Salisbury, 
Md.,  Daily  Times;  Rutland  (Vt.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Providence  Journal;  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  Mercury  and  Penny  Pincher; 
Chilton,  New  York. 

Advertising  and  Editorial  Layout 
System  at  University  of  Miami; 
Delaware  County  (Pa.)  Times;  the  Av¬ 
enue  Group,  Essex,  Md.;  Finger  Lake 
Times ,  Geneva,  N.Y.  Classified  Layout 
System  at  Independent  Newspapers, 
Mt.  Clemmons,  Mich.;  Post  Register, 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Freedom  Systems 
Integrators,  Wichita. 

Cascade  Systems  Inc. 

Andover,  Mass. 

DataFlow  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morn¬ 
ing  Call;  Anchorage  Daily  News;  De¬ 
catur,  Ill.,  Herald  &  Review.  The 
work-flow  management  and  reporting 
system  to  track  database  elements  and 
events  consists  of  Sun-based  database 
file  server  software  running  with  a 
Sybase  relational  database  and 
Mac/PC-based  workstation  software. 

ImageFlow  at  Ventura,  Calif.,  Star- 
Free  Press;  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Sun  Herald; 
Ad  Team,  Dallas;  Racine,  Wis.,  Jour¬ 
nal-Times;  Trinidad  Guardian,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent.  The  production  control  and  out¬ 
put  management  system  checks  Post¬ 
Script  files  prior  to  output  and 
provides  OPI  server  support,  intelligent 
spooling  and  queuing. 

ESE  Inc. 

Bedford,  Mass. 

ITF-to-PostScript  converter  for  II 
Mattino,  Naples,  which  converts  com¬ 
plete  pages  from  the  Atex  GT68  to 
PostScript  language  in  an  IBM 
RS/6000  server.  GT68-designed  pages 
formerly  output  to  older  Camex  type¬ 
setters  can  now  be  output  to  the  same 
PostScript  devices  the  175,000'Circula- 
tion  Italian  daily  uses  for  the  pages  it 
has  begun  producing  with  Atex  EdPage 


and  Mac-based  QuarkXPress.  Also  or¬ 
dered  was  software  to  route  copy  auto¬ 
matically  from  VDTs  to  a  networked 
printer  best  suited  to  a  job. 

Baseviaw  Products  Inc. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Macintosh-based  publishing  systems 
for  Belleville  (Ill.)  NewS'Democrat 
(complete  IQue  editorial  system,  with 
pagination  package  and  library);  Mar¬ 
tinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin  (editorial,  clas¬ 
sified  with  pagination);  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat  (editorial  with  pagi¬ 
nation);  Forest  City  (N.C.)  Daily 
Courier  (DisplayManager);  Huron 
Daily  Tribune,  Bad  Axe,  Mich,  (editor¬ 
ial,  classified  with  pagination);  Nassau 
Herald,  Lawrenceville,  N.Y.  (complete 
CirculationPro  package);  Rio  Grande 
Sun,  Espanola,  N.M.  (editorial); 
Hawaii  Kai  Sun  Press,  Kaneohe  (com¬ 
plete  CirculationPro);  Catholic  Stan¬ 
dard,  Hyattsville,  Md.  (classified  with 
pagination);  Nassau,  Bahamas,  Tribune 
(complete  CirculationPro);  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Business  Journal  (editorial,  classi¬ 
fied  with  pagination,  display  ad);  Sun 
Coast  Newspapers,  New  Port  Richey, 
Fla.  (editorial);  and,  in  Ohio,  the 
Coshocton  Tribune  (classified  with 
pagination),  Ironton  Tribune  (editori¬ 
al),  Delaware  Gazette  (complete  Circu¬ 
lationPro)  and  Jackson  Journal-Herald 
(editorial,  classified). 

Foley,  Terregiani  A 
Associates  Inc. 

Londonderry,  N.H. 

Installations  at  Erie  (Pa.)  Times 
(Bidco  FP-108  imagesetter  with  RIP- 
switch  and  Hyphen  PC-RIP);  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.,  Times  Herald-Record  and 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  Greater  St. 
Louis  Inc.  (Nerthweed  Publishing 
Systems  Universal  Translation  Inter¬ 
faces  for  native-to-PostScript  output 
through  Hyphen  PC-RIPs);  Portland 
Oregonian  (Nerthweed  NewsWire 
Manager  to  capture  and  route  incom¬ 
ing  wirecopy  to  multiple  systems  and 
servers);  Racine,  Wis.,  Journal-Times 
(Nerthweed  UTI  with  CLIP+  mod¬ 
ule  to  insert  classified  logos/graphics 
into  the  PostScript  text  stream); 
Vineland,  N.J.,  Daily  Journal  (Xitren- 
Harlequin  PostScript  RIP);  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal  (Hyphen  Sun 
Sparc  RIP);  Baltimore  Sun  (Hyphen 
Spectraserver  OPI  upgrade). 
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Two  big  system 
vendors  shrink 

Headquarters  staffs  hit  hardest  in 
January  layoffs  at  SII  and  Atex 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

WITHIN  A  FORTNIGHT,  two  big- 
time  suppliers  of  newspaper  publishing 
systems  announced  sizable  layoffs. 

At  both  System  Integrators  Inc.  and 
Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp.,  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  cuts  were  made 
at  headquarters.  All  departments  were 
affected,  yet  major  hits  at  each  firm 
seemed  to  be  in  different  areas. 

On  Jan.  12,  SII  announced  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  13%  of  positions  worldwide, 
leaving  a  total  work  force  of  245.  Of  42 
cuts,  40  were  made  to  staff  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  two  were  made  overseas, 
where  all  offices  are  still  operating,  ac¬ 


cording  to  marketing  director  Frank 
Scholes.  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  a 
number  of  reassignments  were  made. 

On  the  East  Coast,  Atex  reduced  its 
payroll  by  a  quarter.  Of  the  50  persons 
let  go,  40  worked  at  the  firm’s  Bedford, 
Mass.,  headquarters.  Another  five  saw 
the  company’s  Fort  Lauderdale  office 
close,  said  spokesman  Michael  Akil- 
lian.  That  office’s  Latin  American  sales 
and  support  function  will  now  be  han¬ 
dled  through  local  agents  and  head¬ 
quarters  personnel. 

The  cutbacks  came  at  times  of  tran¬ 
sition  for  both  systems  vendors.  For 
SII,  they  followed  closely  upon  its 
emergence  from  a  Chapter  11  reorga¬ 
nization  (E&P,  Oct.  11,  1993,  p.  25), 
which  resulted  in  a  recent  restructur¬ 
ing  into  five  business  units. 

Yet,  only  one  year  ago,  SII  was  tak¬ 
ing  on  staff  —  just  after  senior  credi¬ 
tors  approved  its  business  plan  and  just 
before  financial  reorganization  was 
submitted  for  bankruptcy  court  ap¬ 
proval.  At  the  time,  however,  just-pro¬ 


moted  president  William  Aaronson 
told  E&P  that  most  of  the  23  new  po¬ 
sitions  being  filled  were  in  research 
and  development,  and  that  most  of 
those  hires  possessed  skills  for  the 
kinds  of  new  electronic  media  that 
SII’s  nascent  MediaBridge  division  was 
investigating. 

(MediaBridge  product  planning  di¬ 
rector  Jim  Rentz  also  has  left  SII.  Not 
among  those  laid  off,  he  departed  the 
company  two  weeks  later  for  personal 
and  professional  reasons  not  entirely 
related  to  events  in  Sacramento.  Based 
in  the  Atlanta  area,  Rentz  said  he  is 
pursuing  his  own  ideas,  some  of  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  newspapers.) 


Other  SII  units  are  customer  sup¬ 
port,  professional  services,  publishing 
products  (standards-based  front  ends 
and  pagination  integration  for  small, 
midsized  and  some  larger  papers)  and 
publishing  solutions  (catering  to  the 
specialized  needs  of  very  large  papers). 

For  Atex,  the  staff  cuts  came  two 
weeks  later,  amid  due  diligence  exami¬ 
nations  by  Sysdeco  Group  AS.  In  a 
sale  to  the  Norwegian  software  devel¬ 
oper  that  has  been  pending  since  last 
fall  (E&P,  Dec.  17,  p.  32),  due  dili¬ 
gence  was  extended  to  at  least  Feb.  4. 

“Things  are  progressing  well,”  said 
Akillian,  adding  that  a  midmonth 
agreement  seemed  likely.  (Sysdeco  also 
intends  to  acquire  Finnish  publishing 
system  developer  SyPress  Oy,  then 
merge  its  own  older  Norsk  Data  sys¬ 
tems  business  with  Atex  and  SyPress 
into  a  new  media  division.) 

The  proposed  acquisition  by  Sysde¬ 
co,  for  approximately  $20  million,  cov¬ 
ers  Atex  debt  and  buys  out  its  manag¬ 
er-owners  and  tbeir  venture-capital 


partners,  who  are  to  receive  Sysdeco 
stock.  Shortly  before  last  year’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  negotiations  with  Sys¬ 
deco,  Atex  investors  agreed  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  round  of  financing,  which  Akil¬ 
lian  said  “was  not  earmarked  for  a 
particular  purpose.” 

The  investor  group  had  bought  Atex 
from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  two  years 
before,  then  pared  its  work  force  by 
roughly  10%. 

Akillian  said  that,  from  research  and 
development  to  administration,  no 
area  was  spared,  not  even  upper  man¬ 
agement,  where  vice  president  Barry 
Truitt  and  regional  sales  director  Steve 
Dienna  were  among  those  laid  off.  In 
the  area  of  customer  support,  however, 
Atex  said  staff  levels  at  its  field  organi¬ 
zation  are  unchanged. 

At  the  same  time,  the  company  pro¬ 
moted  Graham  Shaw,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Atex  Europe,  to  chief  operating 
officer,  in  charge  of  all  operations 
worldwide. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Shaw  said 
the  staff  reduction  was  needed  to  bring 
“ongoing  expenses  in  line  with  the 
business  levels  we  saw  in  1994  and  an¬ 
ticipate  for  this  year.” 

In  another  appointment,  direction 
of  eastern  and  western  regional  sales 
was  consolidated  under  Jerome  Riley. 
Formerly  manager  of  western  sales  in 
the  Americas  Operation,  Riley  is  now 
director  of  North  American  sales,  in¬ 
cluding  corporate  accounts. 

Principal  spokesmen  for  Atex  and 
SII  are  also  both  gone.  Akillian  gave 
notice  long  before  the  layoffs,  having 
accepted  a  position  with  a  Boston-area 
communications  and  design  firm, 
where  he  will  continue  some  work  for 
Atex.  In  house,  Keith  Randall  picks  up 
many  of  Akillian’s  former  duties. 

At  SII,  Roger  Peterson  and  his  small 
corporate  communications  staff  were 
among  the  13%  who  woke  up  unem¬ 
ployed  on  Friday  the  13th. 

Also  out  is  SII’s  R&D  chief,  Doug 
Johnson,  who  reported  to  Michael 
Reisenweber,  executive  vice  president, 
chief  technical  officer  and  former  pres¬ 
ident.  His  loss  was  called  “remarkable” 
by  one  colleague,  who  said  Johnson 
was  always  considered  quite  important 
to  the  firm  and  well  known  among  its 
customers. 

Scholes  explained  that  within  SII’s 
new  structure,  R&.D  functions  were 
“essentially  split  in  two,”  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing  products  and  publishing  solu- 

(See  Layoffs  on  page  38) 


At  SII,  Roger  Peterson  and  his  small  corporate 
communications  staff  were  among  the  13%  who 
woke  up  unemployed  on  Friday  the  13  th. 
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Interactive  Communications 


Changing  lanes 
on  the  Infobahn 

Newspapers  are  already  on  the  slow  lane 
of  the  info  superhighway,  publisher  Uzal  Martz 
says;  now  is  the  time  to  move  to  the  fast  lane 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WHETHER  THEY  KNOW  it  or  not, 
all  newspapers  are  already  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  superhighway,  publisher  Uzal 
Martz  Jr.  says. 

It’s  just  that  papers  are  on  the  first, 
and  slowest,  of  the  Infobahn’s  lanes  — 
and  many  need  to  move  quickly  into 
the  faster  lanes,  Martz  adds. 

-  “There’s  a  window  of  opportunity 
right  now,  that  may  last  who  knows 
how  long,”  said  Martz,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  and  publisher  of  the  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican. 

“Some  say  two  years,  some  say  four. 

But  pretty  soon,  new  players  in  the 
communication  business  will  be  com¬ 
ing  up  behind  us  in  the  information 
superhighway  and,  who  knows,  they 
may  pass  us.” 

The  good  news,  Martz  told  the 
opening  session  of  Interactive  News¬ 
papers  ’95  in  Dallas  Feb.  6,  is  the  fact 
that  the  long  experience  newspapers 
have  in  driving  that  slow  lane  positions 
them  excellently  to  move  in  faster  traf¬ 
fic. 

That’s  why  an  important  priority  as 
newspapers  move  into  new  electronic 
information  delivery  systems  is  to  keep 
up  the  quality  of  the  product  that 
comes  off  the  printing  press. 

“The  better  our  printed  product,  the 
better  our  newspaper,  and  the  better 
we  connect  the  printed  product  with 
all  the  things  we  do,  the  better  will  be 
your  products  on  the  Infobahn,”  Martz 
told  some  725  attendees  at  the  sixth 
annual  Interactive  Newspapers  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  Kelsey  Group,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.  and  the  International  Newspaper 


“There’s  a  window  of  opportunity  right 
now,  that  may  last  who  knows  how 
long.  Some  say  two  years,  some  say 
four.  But  pretty  soon,  new  players  in 
the  communication  business  will  be 
coming  up  behind  us  in  the  information 
superhighway  and,  who  knows,  they 
may  pass  us." 

—  Uzal  Martz,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  and 
publisher  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Republican 


Marketing  Association. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Infobahn, 
Martz  is  the  very  model  of  the  early- 
adopter  newspaper  publisher. 

His  newspaper  can  boast  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  just  30,000  —  yet  last  year  it  at¬ 
tracted  1,113,994  calls  to  more  than 
600  different  basic  and  enhanced  au- 
diotex  services  on  its  INFO-CON¬ 
NECT  platform. 

The  system’s  success  has  attracted  53 


other  newspapers  to  use  it. 

Already,  the  Pottsville  paper  has  its 
own  Internet  node  —  ©Pottsville.com 
—  and  INFO-CONNECT  soon  will 
be  offering  Internet-accessible  online 
and  e-mail  services  for  both  its  local 
market  and  client  newspapers. 

Clearly,  Pottsville  concedes  no 
readers  to  other  information- age  play¬ 
ers. 

“We  want  to  be  perceived  as  the 
gateway  to  the  Internet  for  our  read¬ 
ers,”  he  said. 

And  if  that’s  a  little  exotic  for  the  lo¬ 
cal  market  —  where  ownership  of 
home  personal  computers  is  growing 
rapidly  but  still  at  a  level  of  just  20%  of 
households  —  well,  that’s  OK  by 
Martz. 

“Many  of  our  readers  don’t  read  the 
bridge  column  —  but  we  provide  one 
for  those  that  do.  We  are  doing  this  to 
service  our  readers,  and  not  out  of  any 
sense  of  ‘Internet-mania,’  ”  Martz  said. 

As  they  move  to  electronic  delivery, 
local  newspapers  need  to  preserve  the 
strong  brand  identity  they  have  estab¬ 
lished  with  readers. 

“Newspaper  electronic  services  .  .  . 
are  establishing  a  local  new  media 
foothold  for  newspapers,  broadening 
the  newspaper’s  competitive  strategy, 
providing  experience  in  developing  and 
managing  electronic  media,  and  build¬ 
ing  direct  relationships  with  tradition¬ 
al  and  new  customers  that  will  carry 
through  as  the  media  landscape 
changes,”  Martz  said. 

And  if  the  good  news  is  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  a  medium-sized  paper  like  the 
Republican  can  drive  in  the  fastest 
lanes  of  the  Infobahn  —  the  even  bet¬ 
ter  news  is  that  there  is  money  to  be 
made. 

In  fact,  “Do  it  for  profit”  is  the  first 
and,  he  said,  most  important,  of  14 
rules  for  success  that  Martz  proposed  at 
Interactive  Newspapers  ’95.  (Signifi¬ 
cantly,  Martz’s  14th  rule  is  “Go  back 
and  read  the  first  rule  —  do  it  for  prof¬ 
it.”) 

“It’s  neat  to  do  all  these  neat  things,” 
Martz  said,  “But  if  you  don’t  make 
money,  you  can’t  keep  doing  these  neat 
things.” 

Even  for  INFO-CONNECT’s  48- 
port  audiotex  service,  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  was  just  two  years,  Martz  noted. 

Now,  he  says,  it  is  possible  to  recoup 
costs  even  faster. 
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Hearst  launches 
online  service 


“Those  doing  it  right  are  paying 
their  systems  off  in  months  rather  than 
in  years,  often  from  one  or  two  adver¬ 
tisers  on  hot  lines  dedicated  to  home¬ 
work,  mortgage  rates,  law  or  real  es¬ 
tate,”  Martz  said. 

To  achieve  profits,  though,  newspa¬ 
pers  must  continually  upgrade  their 
“core  competency”  —  those  black-and- 
white-and-read-all-over  newspapers. 

Martz  noted  with  approval  that 
many  big  metro  chains  are  not  only 
pursuing  electronic  delivery  strategies 
but  also  are  improving  their  news¬ 
papers.  Some  examples:  New  produc¬ 
tion  plants  for  Newhouse’s  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Knight-Ridder’s  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  and  the  New  York 
Times. 

Similarly,  Martz’s  own  Pottsville  Re' 
publican  “just  invested  a  lot  of  money 
to  create  a  totally  digital  front-end  sys¬ 
tem. 

“Newspapers  are  still  uniquely  posi¬ 
tioned  to  be  significant  players  in  this 
new  media  age,”  Martz  said. 

“Most  of  the  hype  and  activity  focus 
on  distribution  channels,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “But  it  is  content  that  will  be  in 
great  demand.  No  one  is  better  at  col¬ 
lecting,  massaging  and  packaging  in¬ 
formation  content  than  the  newspaper 
business,  with  these  strengths  becom¬ 
ing  even  more  important  as  the  infor¬ 
mation  explosion  results  in  multimedia 
fragmentation  of  information  chan¬ 
nels.” 


Tribune’s  Co’s 
Compton  slashes 
staff  by  30% 

COMPTON’S  NEW  MEDIA,  a  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  subsidiary,  is  slashing  30%  of 
its  work  force  as  part  of  a  restructuring 
of  the  Carlsbad,  Calif.,  company. 

James  N.  Longson,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  said  the 
reorganization  the  remaining  150  work¬ 
ers  would  focus  on  developing  products 
based  on  Compton’s  interactive  ency¬ 
clopedia. 

The  cuts  are  in  two  phases,  starting 
with  43  jobs  in  all  departments,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  10. 

Thirty  more  jobs  in  production,  ac¬ 
counting  and  warehousing  will  follow  in 
April,  as  those  functions  are  taken  over 
by  Tribune  operations  elsewhere. 

Affected  workers  are  being  offered 
severance  based  on  length  of  service. 


by  William  Webb 

THE  ANNUAL  PUBLISHERS’  Clear¬ 
inghouse  Sweepstakes  spotlights  pub¬ 
lishers’  willingness  to  spend  to  find 
new  venues  for  subscribers. 

As  the  direct  mail  giant  spreads  the 
face  of  Ed  McMahon  across  America 
this  month,  the  Hearst  Corporation 
has  quietly  launched  an  online  service 
billed  as  a  virtual  newsstand  for  some 
250  magazines. 

The  Multimedia  Newsstand,  which 
is  available  to  any  user  accessing  Inter¬ 
net’s  World  Wide  Web,  also  offers 
shopping  for  videos  and  CDs,  as  well  as 
entertainment  features,  such  as  a  daily 
comic  strip  from  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  a  Hearst  subsidiary. 

The  online  service  plays  on  Hearst’s 
strength  in  distribution,  according  to 
Alfred  Sikes,  president  of  Hearst  New 


Media  &  Technology. 

“Internet  is  increasingly  a  place 
where  people  come  to  buy  things,  and 
we  want  to  be  there,”  Sikes  said. 

Like  direct  mail  marketing,  the  on¬ 
line  service  offers  subscribers  a  dis¬ 
count,  especially  on  Hearst  Publica¬ 
tions.  Ordering  is  also  faster  than  fill¬ 
ing  out  a  printed  form,  the  company 
claims,  although  users  instead  fill  out  a 
form  on  the  computer  screen. 

To  pay,  new  subscribers  may  use  a 
credit  card  or  be  billed.  And  they  may 
prefer  to  be  billed  at  first,  as  company 
representatives  admitted  they  are  still 
looking  for  a  standard  encryption  tech¬ 
nology  to  prevent  credit  card  fraud. 

The  present  limitations  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  were  revealed  in  the  CD  category, 
which  presently  offers  only  Hearst  ti- 


(See  Hearst  on  page  38) 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

European  Travel  Fellowships  1995 

A  Program  of  the  Center  for  Learning  and  Competitiveness, 
funded  by  the  German  Marshall  Fund  of  the  U.S. 

How  do  leading  European  countries  achieve  a 
high-performing  workforce  by  investing  in  quality 
education  and  training  for  their  young  people? 
Explore  these  issues  on  a  two-week  fellowship  to 
Europe  in  October  1995,  open  to  journalists  covering 
economic,  education  and  labor  market  issues. 

Request  further  information  from: 

Center  for  Learning  and  Competitiveness, 
School  of  Public  Affairs,  University  of  Maryland 
Fax:301-405-6955 
E.mail:  eoxford@puafmail.umd.edu 
Applications  due  by  April  14, 1995. 
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Interest  in  electronic 
delivery  continues 
to  grow,  survey  shows 

But  daily  and  weekly  papers  diverge  on  goals 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WHEN  THE  FIRST  Interactive  News¬ 
papers  conference  —  then  called  Talk¬ 
ing  Newspapers  —  convened  in  Dallas 
six  years  ago,  all  the  attendees  could  fit 
in  a  single  small  meeting  room  at  an 
airport  hotel. 

To  this  assembly  of  the  very  early 
technology  adopter  or  the  simply  curi¬ 
ous,  John  Kelsey,  president  of  the 
Princeton,  N.J. -based  Kelsey  Group, 
announced  the  results  of  the  first  sur¬ 
vey  of  interactive  newspapers. 

How  many  newspapers  were  offering 
either  audiotex,  videotex,  fax,  voice, 
online  services,  or  database  marketing 
services? 

A  grand  total  of  42. 

But,  six  years  later,  when  Interactive 
Newspapers  ’95  returned  to  Dallas  Feb. 
5-8,  some  725  attendees  from  26  na¬ 


tions  jammed  into  the  ballroom  of  the 
downtown  Hyatt  Regency,  where  they 
heard  that  3,200  daily  and  weekly  U.S. 
papers  offer  one  or  more  of  these  elec¬ 
tronic  services. 

It  is  a  figure  that  is  still  on  a  steep 
rise.  As  recently  as  1992,  for  instance, 
only  1,200  papers  qualified  as  interac¬ 
tive  newspapers. 

“When  we  first  did  this  survey,” 
Kelsey  recalled,  “we  had  trouble  find¬ 
ing  anyone  from  the  newspaper  who 
knew  what  we  were  asking  for,  let 
alone  had  direct  responsibility.  Today, 
more  than  half  of  our  respondents 
have  a  specific  person  or  even  a  de¬ 
partment  whose  primary  responsibility 


is  to  implement  new  delivery  systems.” 

Much  else  has  changed  in  the  inter¬ 
active  newspaper  environment.  For 
one  thing.  Interactive  Newspapers  ’95 
was  co-sponsored,  along  with  the 
Kelsey  Group,  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.  and  the  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association. 

For  another,  newspapers  are  realiz¬ 
ing  that  they  are  not  the  only  medium 
to  go  electronic. 

“There  is  a  growing  recognition  that 
the  competition  is  not  so  much  tradi¬ 
tional  rivals  as  it  is  new  companies, 
such  as  technology  firms  or  entertain¬ 
ment  companies,  who  are  fighting 
newspapers  for  the  time  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  reader,”  Kelsey 
said. 

It  was  a  comment  echoed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  conference  by  E6?P  co¬ 
publisher  D.  Colin  Phillips. 


“Newspapers,  the  industry  E&P  has 
been  a  part  of  for  well  over  100  years, 
are  going  through  changes  unlike  any 
we  have  seen  in  a  long  time  —  if  ever,” 
Phillips  said. 

“We  believe  in  the  printed  product 
just  as  firmly  now  as  ever  before.  It  will 
never  go  away,”  Phillips  added.  “But  as 
people’s  needs  for  information  change, 
so,  too,  will  the  nature  of  the  press  pro¬ 
viding  that  information.” 

Indeed,  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  newspaper  industry’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  electronic  delivery  systems  shows 
a  remarkable  willingness  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  embrace  new  technologies  — 
and  an  equally  noteworthy,  and  grow¬ 


ing,  difference  in  the  various  ap¬ 
proaches  made  by  dailies  and  their 
weekly  counterparts. 

Simply  put,  daily  newspapers  em¬ 
phasize  experimentation  and  variety  in 
order  to  remain  their  market’s  No.  1 
information-provider  —  while  weeklies 
keep  their  vision  focused  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  line. 

In  the  survey,  for  instance,  on  a 
scale  of  1  to  10,  the  dailies  rated  stay¬ 
ing  the  No.  1  information  source  as  8.9. 

Tied  for  second  place,  at  8.2,  was  the 
desire  for  generating  new  revenue  or 
profit  sources  and  creating  new  or  ad¬ 
ditional  advertising  opportunities. 

In  fourth  place,  rated  at  8.0,  was  a 
desire  to  provide  additional  reader  ser¬ 
vices. 

By  contrast,  remaining  the  No.  1  in¬ 
formation  source  was  not  even  among 
the  top  four  reasons  cited  by  weekly 
papers.  That  priority  was  rated  at  6.4 
on  a  scale  of  1  to  10. 

No.  1  priority  was  the  desire  to  gen¬ 
erate  new  revenue  or  profit  sources. 
The  rating  of  7.7  was  up  from  a  similar 
study  in  1993.  This  7.7  rating,  of 
course,  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
value  even  the  dailies  place  on  rev¬ 
enue. 

It  reflects,  Kelsey  said,  a  much  less 
enthusiastic  attitude  toward  the  future 
of  electronic  information  delivery. 

Indeed,  while  57%  of  surveyed 
dailies  now  devote  either  a  person  or 
department  to  new  technologies,  fewer 
than  a  third  of  weeklies  do. 

(The  survey  by  the  Kelsey  Group 
and  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  had  a  sam¬ 
ple  size  of  240  dailies  and  80  weekly 
newspapers.) 

Weekly  papers  remain  enthusiastic 
mostly  about  pay-per-call  audiotex  ser¬ 
vices.  More  Infobahn-oriented  ser¬ 
vices,  such  as  CD-ROM  or  online  ser¬ 
vices,  are  rated  fairly  low. 

Daily  newspapers,  on  the  other 
hand,  told  researchers  they  believe  on¬ 
line  services  will  be  as  important  to 
them  a  year  from  now  as  voice  services 
are  to  them  today. 

Other  results  of  the  survey  showed 
that  some  trends  have  remained  steady 
in  the  short  history  of  interactive 
newspapers. 

For  instance,  the  free  audiotex  ser¬ 
vices  that  are  most  offered  are  familiar 
ones:  In  order,  they  are  sports,  news, 
weather  and  stock  quotes. 

As  in  past  years,  newspapers  consid¬ 
er  the  stock  quotes  the  most  successful 


Indeed,  while  57%  of  surveyed  dailies  now  devote 
either  a  person  or  department  to  new  technologies, 
fewer  than  a  third  of  weeklies  do. 
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free  voice  service. 

And  voice  personals  remain  the 
“killer  app”  in  the  latest  survey  of 
caller-paid  services.  Personals  are  the 
most  frequently  offered  —  and  have  far 
and  away  the  highest  level  of  newspa¬ 
per  satisfaction. 

Sarasota  daily 
forms  cable  channel 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.’s  Sarasota 
Herald'Tribune  in  Florida  said  it  will 
form  a  24-hour  cable  news  channel  with 
Comcast  Cable  Communications. 

According  to  a  letter  of  intent  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  signed,  the  Herald- Tribune 
will  produce  programming  for  the  all¬ 
local  channel,  and  Comcast  will  distrib¬ 
ute  it  through  its  area  cable  system  and 
will  produce  a  local  daily  talk  show. 

“The  time  is  right,  and  the  market  is 
right,”  said  James  C.  Weeks,  president  of 
the  Times  regional  newspapers.  A  sum¬ 
mer  launch  is  planned  for  the  channel, 
which  will  be  offered  with  basic  cable 
service.  The  Times  Co.  in  December 
announced  plans  to  spend  over  $1  bil¬ 
lion  buying  and  developing  TV  stations 
and  cable  programming. 

Electronic 

distribution 

THE  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER 
Communications  Daily  is  distributing 
complete  issues  electronically  every 
business  day  to  the  nearly  300  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Commerce  Department’s  Na¬ 
tional  Telecommunications  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Administration  (NTIA). 

NTIA  staffers  can  access  Communi¬ 
cations  Daily  via  their  internal  network 
or  will  get  printed  copies  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  downloaded  to  a  printer. 

Congress  online 

CONGRESS  WILL  MAKE  itself  acces¬ 
sible  through  the  Internet  with  a  new 
computer  system  named  Thomas,  in 
honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  information  will  be  provided 
through  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
will  be  free  to  Internet  users.  Included 
in  the  system  will  be  the  full  text  of  bills 
from  the  last  Congress;  House  directo¬ 
ry  information  for  lawmakers  and  com¬ 
mittees,  committee  and  floor  schedules, 
and  visitor  information;  and  other  ma¬ 
terial. 


AP  chief:  Beware  of 
yellow  journalism 
in  cyberspace 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  THE  GIDDY,  throw-it-against-the- 
wall-and-see-what-sticks  world  of  cy¬ 
berspace,  journalists  must  not  let 
themselves  be  seduced  into  dropping 
their  own  standards,  says  Louis  Boc- 
cardi,  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Speaking  at  the  Interactive  News¬ 
papers  ’95  conference  in  Dallas,  the 
AP  chief  said  the  uninhibited  dis¬ 
course  that  characterizes  the  Internet 
and  online  services  is  valuable,  but  not 
the  tone  journalists  can  adopt. 

Nonjournalists  can  gather  important 
information  but  it  must  be  kept  in  per¬ 
spective. 

“Let’s  know  what  we’re  reading  and 
be  aware  of  where  it  comes  from,”  Boc- 
cardi  said. 

“This  is  free  speech,  the  town  meet¬ 
ing,  the  back-fence  discussion  —  and 
we  treasure  it  and  defend  it. 

“But  the  part  of  what  floats  in  cyber¬ 
space  that  is  looked  on  as  journalism 
still  carries  the  responsibilities  that 
journalism  has  always  carried,”  Boccar- 
di  said. 

Boccardi  knows  firsthand  about  the 
dangers  of  a  bogus  story  appearing  in 
cyberspace. 

In  early  December,  a  story  that 
looked  and  read  as  if  it  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  AP  was  posted  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  (E&P,  Jan.  21,  p.  33).  The  arti¬ 
cle,  with  an  AP  byline  and  a  Vatican 
City  dateline,  described  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  which  the  Vatican  reportedly 
announced  that  Microsoft  Inc.  had 
agreed  to  acquire  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  “an  unspecified  number”  of 
Microsoft  shares. 

Whether  it  appears  on  a  printed 
page,  or  a  series  of  pixels  on  a  comput¬ 
er  screen,  journalism  must  be  accurate, 
objective  and  fair,  Boccardi  said. 

“As  we  look  excitedly  at  the  interac¬ 
tive  world  and  its  promise,  with  its 
changing  tools  of  communication,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the 
principles  of  the  news  piece  do  not 


change,”  Boccardi  said. 

Just  as  many  newspaper  marketing 
executives  at  Interactive  Newspapers 
’95  emphasized  the  importance  of  con¬ 
tent  in  the  new  electronic  delivery  sys¬ 
tems,  so  too  did  wire  service  head  Boc¬ 
cardi. 

“Although  the  revolution  that 
brought  you  [here]  focuses  on  the  de¬ 
livery  of  information,  it  ultimately  in¬ 
volves  content  —  the  gathering  of  it, 
the  judgments  made  on  it,  and  the  pri¬ 
oritizing  of  it.  It  is  our  job  to  see  that 
we  live  up  to  the  opportunities  that 
technology  provides,”  Boccardi  said. 

And,  despite  his  cautions  to  journal¬ 
ists,  Boccardi  said  the  new  technology 
has  the  potential  to  significantly 
strengthen  news  reporting. 

“The  new  order  promises  greater  ac¬ 
countability  for  the  subjects  of  news 
because  so  much  information  will  be 
publicly  available,  and  news  sources 
will  be  able  to  respond  quickly  online 
to  what  is  written  about  them,”  Boc¬ 
cardi  said. 

“We  should  take  advantage  of  the 
improvements  in  technology  that  let  us 
assemble  and  process  so  much  more 
information  so  much  more  quickly  and 
do  a  much  better  job  of  providing  the 
depth  and  context  needed  so  much 
more  today,”  he  said. 

But  this  “interactive  age”  will  also 
change  things  for  journalists,  he  added. 

“The  new  order  will  demand  greater 
accountability  from  journalists  as  well 
—  and  precaution  by  them,  too,  so  we 
don’t  allow  the  seductiveness  of  tech¬ 
nology  to  change  the  principles  of 
what  we  do,”  he  added. 

At  the  same  time,  Boccardi  said,  the 
online  information  will  change  what 
has  been  a  one-way  relationship  be¬ 
tween  editor  and  reader. 

“For  the  first  time,  newspapers  can 
break  through  their  space  limitations 
to  give  their  readers  more  than  what 
will  fit  on  the  printed  page,  a  page  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  expensive  as 
newsprint  prices  climb,”  Boccardi 
added.  lE^P 
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A  columnist’s  firing 

“I  /  i 

causes  big  two-do 

His  successor  may  also  be  involved  with  two  competing 
features,  according  to  depositions  in  a  contentious  suit 


by  David  As  tor 

AFTER  THE  PRESS  first  covered  his 
breach'of'contract  lawsuit  in  1992, 
George  Kregos  figured  he  wouldn’t  see 
another  story  about  the  case  until  it 
came  to  trial. 

But  Kregos  suffered  heart  attacks  in 
1993  and  1994,  and  the  case  has  still 
not  advanced  further  than  the  pretrial 
phase.  So  the  plaintiff,  who  sued  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  (TMS)  and  other 
parties  after  his  1992  firing  from  the 
“Latest  Line”  sports-odds  column,  de¬ 
cided  to  contact  E&P. 

“If  I  don’t  tell  my  side  of  the  story 
now,  I  may  not  be  around  to  do  it  by 
the  time  this  case  gets  to  trial,”  said  the 
59-year-old  Kregos,  who  contends  that 

•  TMS  wants  to  “delay”  the  trial  un¬ 
til  his  health  or  money  gives  out. 

•  His  successor  on  “Latest  Line”  is 
involved  with  two  competing  sports- 
odds  features  —  even  though  Kregos 
was  fired  for  having  a  similar  double¬ 
duty  arrangement. 

•  TMS  and  its  attorneys,  during  the 
discovery  phase  of  the  case,  have  been 
denying  facts  that  are  obviously  true. 

“At  some  point  in  time  I  suspect  1 
will  be  discussing  these  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  with  the  U.S.  attorney  and/or  the 
bar  association,”  said  the  Darien, 
Conn.-based  Kregos. 

Michael  Silver,  TMS  vice  president 
of  editorial  and  development,  declined 
to  comment  on  any  aspect  of  the  case. 

“Mr.  Kregos  has  a  lawsuit  against  us 
and  is  threatening  another  one,”  said 
Silver.  “We  are  not  interested  in  set¬ 
tling  this  dispute  in  the  pages  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.” 

Paulette  Dodson,  a  Tribune  Co.  at¬ 
torney  in  Chicago,  and  Joseph  Aceto, 
a  Hamden,  Conn.,  attorney  represent¬ 
ing  Susan  and  Jolie  McCarthy,  also  de¬ 


part  of  a  1994  Tribune  Media  Services 


ad  mentioning  "Latest  Line" 


dined  to  comment  on  the  case. 

The  McCarthys  and  their  Latest 
Line  Inc.  operation  are  the  other  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  suit,  which  Kregos  and 
his  American  Sports  Wire  company 
filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  in  July  1992.  Susan  and 
Jolie  are  the  widow  and  daughter,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  Jim  McCarthy,  who  did 
“Latest  Line”  until  his  death  in  1981. 

Then,  from  1982  until  his  1992  fir¬ 
ing,  Kregos  supplied  sports-odds  infor¬ 
mation  for  “Latest  Line.”  Kregos  had 
an  agreement  with  the  Yonkers,  N.Y.- 
based  McCarthys,  while  the  Mc¬ 
Carthys  had  a  separate  syndication 
contract  with  TMS. 

In  his  suit,  Kregos  charged  that 
TMS  pressured  the  McCarthys  to  fire 
him,  even  though  he  had  about  four 
years  left  on  his  contract.  The  plaintiff. 


who  was  earning  about  $40,000  a  year 
on  “Latest  Line,”  is  seeking  $160,000  in 
compensatory  damages,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  sum  in  punitive  damages. 

TMS  has  stated  that  it  wanted  Kre¬ 
gos  removed  from  “Latest  Line”  after 
learning,  during  the  fall  of  1991,  that 
he  was  also  doing  “Today’s  Line”  for 
Columbia  Features.  Kregos  said  he  was, 
indeed,  involved  with  both  odds 
columns,  but  added  that  at  least  two 
TMS  executives  knew  about  this  situa¬ 
tion  since  1982,  of  whom  at  least  one 
had  a  hand  in  creating  this  situation. 

After  firing  Kregos,  the  McCarthys 
replaced  him  on  “Latest  Line”  with  the 
Las  Vegas-based  Benjamin  Lee  Eck¬ 
stein,  who  had  already  been  doing  “Su¬ 
perstats”  for  TMS  since  1982. 

Eckstein’s  assumption  of  the  “Latest 
Line”  duties  was  formalized  in  a  June 
23,  1992,  letter  of  agreement,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Jolie  McCarthy  during  the 
discovery  period  following  Kregos’  suit. 
McCarthy  said,  in  a  Feb.  19,  1993,  de¬ 
position,  “Mr.  Eckstein  .  .  .  provides 
the  information  on  a  daily  basis  and 
transmits  it.” 

Meanwhile,  Eckstein  was,  and  is, 
also  involved  with  Michael  Roxbor- 
ough  on  the  “America’s  Line”  odds  fea¬ 
ture  distributed  by  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

‘“America’s  Line’  is  a  partnership  be¬ 
tween  myself  and  Benjamin  Eckstein,” 
Roxborough  stated,  in  a  May  13,  1994, 
deposition. 

So,  said  Kregos,  he  was  fired  for  be¬ 
ing  involved  simultaneously  with  two 
odds  columns  and  then  replaced  with 
someone  also  involved  simultaneously 
with  two  odds  columns. 

Kregos  said  he  informed  the  Mc¬ 
Carthys  three  times  between  1988  and 
1992  of  Eckstein’s  “America’s  Line” 
connection.  The  McCarthys,  in  turn, 
relayed  this  information  to  TMS,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kregos.  He  added  that  the 
syndicate  certainly  had  to  be  aware  of 
the  connection  after  Roxborough’s  de¬ 
position. 

Eckstein  declined  to  talk  with  E&P. 

Roxborough,  contacted  at  his  Las 
Vegas  Sports  Consultants  firm,  said  he 
didn’t  know  about  Eckstein’s  involve¬ 
ment  with  “Latest  Line,”  but  added 
that  it’s  not  a  problem. 

“He  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  content  of  ‘America’s  Line,”’ 
stated  Roxborough,  noting  that  Eck- 
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stein’s  involvement  is  limited  to  the 
electronic  transmission  of  the  feature 
to  Universal. 

Roxborough  did  note,  in  his  deposi¬ 
tion,  that  Eckstein  is  also  a  partner  on 
the  “America’s  Line”  900-number  ser¬ 
vice. 

Universal  vice  president/editorial  di¬ 
rector  Lee  Salem  was  also  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  Eckstein  doing  “Latest 
Line”  while  helping  Roxborough  with 
electronic  transmission.  “I  don’t  think 
it’s  a  big  deal,”  Salem  stated.  “Roxy  has 
a  pretty  sizable  operation.  But  it’s 
Roxy’s  column.  That’s  who  we  have  a 
contract  with.” 

“America’s  Line”  also  figures  in  one 
of  the  instances  in  which  Kregos  said 
TMS  and  its  attorneys  have  denied 
facts  that  are  obviously  true. 

Kregos  alleged  that  TMS  sent  its 
vice  president/sales,  John  Matthews,  to 
meet  with  Roxborough  in  Las  Vegas  in 
1988  —  before  “America’s  Line”  was 
picked  up  by  Universal.  TMS  reported¬ 
ly  wanted  to  learn  more  about  the  fea¬ 
ture  and  possibly  sign  Roxborough  to  a 
syndication  contract. 

But  TMS  and  one  of  its  Bridgeport- 
based  attorneys  stated  in  a  March  16, 
1994,  “Interrogatory  Responses”  docu¬ 
ment  that  “no  such  meeting  concern¬ 
ing  ‘America’s  Line’  took  place,”  and 
that  “no  such  attempt  was  made”  to 
sign  Roxborough  to  a  syndication  con¬ 
tract.  TMS,  in  a  sworn  and  notarized 
statement,  verified  these  and  other  re¬ 
sponses  in  the  document  as  “true  and 
accurate.” 

But  Roxborough,  in  his  deposition, 
said  the  1988  meeting  did,  in  fact,  take 
place.  And,  when  asked  if  TMS  was 
“interested  in  syndicating  ‘America’s 
Line,”’  Roxborough  replied,  “Yes.” 

Matthews,  in  a  June  3,  1994,  deposi¬ 
tion,  said  he  met  with  Roxborough  in 
Las  Vegas  after  then-TMS  president 
Robert  Reed  asked  him  to  do  so. 
Matthews,  now  the  national  sales  di¬ 
rector  at  United  Media,  added  that  the 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  “gather  in¬ 
formation”  and  investigate  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  TMS’  syndicating  “America’s 
Line,”  if  Roxborough  was  agreeable  and 
if  the  language  of  the  “Latest  Line” 
contract  allowed  TMS  to  take  on  a 
second  sports-line  feature. 

Matthews  further  stated  in  the  depo¬ 
sition  that  Roxborough  felt  TMS 
“could  not  represent  him  properly  if,  in 
fact,  we  were  also  representing  ‘Latest 
Line.’”  So,  said  Matthews,  “there  was 
no  offer  directly  made”  to  Roxborough. 

When  reached  by  E&P,  Matthews 
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said,  “1  stand  by  my  deposition,”  but 
declined  further  comment. 

Kregos  contended  that  another  in¬ 
stance  in  which  TMS  and  its  attorneys 
were  less  than  truthful,  during  the  dis¬ 
covery  process,  was  their  not  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  TMS  considered  buying 
the  now-defunct  Columbia  Features 
and/or  Columbia’s  “Today’s  Line”  col¬ 
umn  in  1991. 

Reed  declined  to  talk  to  E^P  about 
anything  connected  with  the  Kregos 
suit.  But  former  Columbia  owner 
Robert  Ferguson,  when  reached  by 
phone,  said  there  were  negotiations 
between  himself  and  Reed  in  1991. 

Two  pieces  of  correspondence  (ob¬ 
tained  from  a  source  other  than  Fergu¬ 
son)  confirmed  this. 

In  a  Sept.  4,  1991,  letter  to  Reed, 
Ferguson  stated,  “As  your  response  in¬ 
dicates,  we  are  closer  to  a  deal  on  ‘To¬ 
day’s  Line’  and  other  assets  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Features  . . . .” 

Then,  in  a  letter  to  Ferguson,  dated 
eight  days  later,  Reed  stated,  “1  don’t 
see  how  1  could  sweeten  my  last  offer, 
based  upon  what  you’ve  told  me  to 
date  about  the  level  of  revenues  you 
are  generating  from  your  sports  infor¬ 
mation  package  (‘Today’s  Line’).  We 
are  poles  apart  on  the  concept  and 
money,  so  unless  you  want  to  talk  seri¬ 
ously  about  my  last  proposal,  1  think 
we  better  go  our  separate  ways.  I’d  truly 
like  to  work  something  out.  However, 
any  deal  between  us  needs  to  be  realis¬ 
tic!” 


Also,  Matthews  stated  in  his  deposi¬ 
tion  that  Ferguson  “was  interested  in 
selling  Columbia  Features,”  and  that 
TMS  executives  discussed  the  matter, 
before  deciding  “it  would  not  be  a  good 
investment.” 

But  several  months  after  Matthews’ 
June  3,  1994,  deposition,  Adele  Patter¬ 
son,  one  of  the  Bridgeport  attorneys 
representing  TMS,  did  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  1991  Reed-Ferguson  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Patterson,  in  a  Nov.  15,  1994,  letter 
to  Mark  Stone,  the  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  attorney  representing  Kregos, 
wrote  that  the  “defendant  has  nothing 
responsive”  to  Stone’s  July  15,  1994,  re¬ 
quest  for  “all  documents  referring  to 
any  and  all  attempts  made  by  TMS  to 
acquire  Columbia  Features  and/or  a 
column  entitled  ‘Today’s  Line.’” 

And,  in  a  Dec.  13,  1994,  letter  to 
Stone,  Patterson  stated,  “Because  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  never  attempted 
to  acquire  Columbia  Features  or  ‘To¬ 
day’s  Line,’  there  are  no  documents  re¬ 
ferring  to  such  non-event.  1  remind 
you  that  we  responded  to  your  early 
document  requests  for  expense 
records.” 

In  the  next  paragraph,  Patterson 
wrote,  “Likewise,  there  having  been  no 
attempt  to  acquire  ‘America’s  Line,’  no 
such  documents  could  exist.” 

Patterson,  when  contacted  by  E&P, 
said,  “It  does  appear  that  1  made  a  mis¬ 
take  [confusing  the  TMS/Colum- 
bia/‘Today’s  Line’  situation  with  the 
TMS/‘America’s  Line’  one],  but  that 
doesn’t  change  my  client’s  view  of  Mr. 
Kregos’  suit  as  being  baseless.” 

The  attorney  declined  further  com¬ 
ment  on  any  aspect  of  the  case. 

Soon  after  the  Reed-Ferguson  dis¬ 
cussions  in  1991,  TMS  said  it  first  be¬ 
came  aware  that  Kregos  was  doing 
both  “Latest  Line”  and  “Today’s  Line.” 

In  a  Dec.  U,  1991,  letter  to  Jolie  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Michael  Argirion,  then-TMS 
vice  president  and  editor,  stated,  “It  is 
imperative  that  the  line  be  original 
and  created  exclusively  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  ....  You  have  failed  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  line  is  created  exclu¬ 
sively.”  So,  Argirion,  citing  a  violation 
of  the  exclusivity  clause  in  the  TMS- 
McCarthy  contract,  gave  notice  of  the 
syndicate’s  intent  to  cancel  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

Argirion,  like  Reed,  is  no  longer  a 
TMS  executive. 

Robert  Harris,  another  Bridgeport- 
based  attorney  representing  TMS, 
wrote  in  an  Aug.  24,  1992,  response  to 
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Kregos’  suit,  “Contrary  to  the  contrac¬ 
tual  requirement  that  the  feature  ‘be 
new,  original  and  unpublished,’  plain¬ 
tiff  was  selling  the  same  material  to  an¬ 
other  newspaper  syndicate  ” 

Kregos  said  any  odds  feature  is  going 
to  have  similar  betting  lines,  but  added 
that  his  two  columns  differed,  in  that 
“Latest  Line”  included  commentary 
whereas  “Today’s  Line”  did  not. 

Also,  Kregos  noted  that  his  1982 
agreement  with  the  McCarthys  stated 
that  his  “rationale”  (commentary)  — 
not  his  betting  lines  —  would  be  “new, 
original  and  unpublished.” 

“The  defendants  have  attempted  to 
cloud  the  difference  between  lines  and 
commentary,”  Kregos  said. 

He  also  alleged  that  his  involvement 
with  both  “Latest  Line”  and  “Today’s 
Line”  was  known,  since  1982,  to  at 
least  two  TMS  people:  Northeast  sales 
representative  Walter  Cone  and  oper¬ 
ations  manager  Peter  Willett,  both  of 
whom  later  left  the  syndicate. 

Kregos  contended  that  Cone  saw  a 
sports-line  feature  he  was  doing  for 
several  suburban  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  and  recommended  Kregos  to 
then-Columbia  owner  Joseph  Boy¬ 
chuk. 

In  a  March  11,  1993,  letter  to  Kregos, 
Boychuk  stated  that  Cone,  in  March 
1982,  “brought  to  my  attention  that 
you  [Kregos]  were  providing  the  mater¬ 
ial  for  a  betting  line  feature  called  ‘The 
Latest  Line’  for  the  Tribune  syndicate 
and  that  you  might  be  amiable  to  doing 
a  sports  form  for  Columbia.” 

Boychuk,  who  called  Cone  a  “per¬ 
sonal  friend,”  added,  “Shortly  after  you 
[Kregos]  agreed  to  do  a  seasonal  sports 
form  for  Columbia,  1  mentioned  to 
Walter  Cone  that  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  create  a  betting  line  for  Colum¬ 
bia  ....  Walter  indicated  that  if  the 
betting  line  was  sold  in  rival  papers  to 
those  carrying  ‘The  Latest  Line,’  it 
would  not  affect  the  Tribune  syndicate. 
Columbia  Features  launched  ‘Today’s 
Line’ . . .  shortly  thereafter.” 

The  information  in  this  letter  was 
reiterated  in  a  June  4,  1993,  deposition 
in  which  Boychuk  also  said  Kregos  is 
“incapable  of  lying.” 

Cone,  contacted  at  his  current  job 
as  a  printing  company  executive  in 
New  York  State,  said  he  brought  the 
feature  to  Boychuk’s  attention  without 
knowing  that  Kregos  was  the  author. 

Cone  added  that  he  and  other  TMS 
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sales  reps  didn’t  even  know  that  Kregos 
was  providing  the  McCarthys  with  in¬ 
formation  for  “Latest  Line.” 

“All  the  reps  thought  the  daughter 
and  the  wife  were  doing  it,”  Cone  said. 

But  Boychuk,  when  contacted  at  his 
New  York  City  law  firm,  said  at  least 
some  people  at  TMS  “had  to  know” 
that  someone  other  than  Susan  and 
Jolie  McCarthy  were  providing  the 
odds.  He  noted  that  the  sports-odds 
expert  was  Jim  McCarthy,  not  his  wife 
and  daughter. 

Kregos,  in  discussing  why  he  be¬ 
lieved  Willett  was  also  aware  of  his 
two-column  involvement,  cited  an  an¬ 
swer  Boychuk  gave  in  his  1993  deposi¬ 
tion.  Boychuk  had  stated  that  he  re¬ 
called  Cone  telling  him,  or  at  least 
confirming,  that  “Willett  knew  that 
George  was  doing  both  lines.” 

Kregos  added  that  he  talked  with 
Willett  on  the  phone  many  times  in 
1982,  and  showed  E&P  records  of  19 
calls  he  made  to  TMS  (then  based  in 
New  York  City  under  a  different  name) 
in  March  and  April  of  that  year.  Kre¬ 
gos  added  that  Willett  came,  with  the 
McCarthys,  to  his  Darien  house  in 
1982  “to  determine  if  1  was  capable  of 
producing  the  column  for  them.” 

Jolie  McCarthy,  in  her  Feb.  19,  1993, 
deposition,  also  said  she  and  her  moth¬ 
er  met  with  Willett  at  Kregos’  house. 
Jolie’s  mother,  Susan,  had  the  same 
recollection  in  a  separate  deposition. 


When  contacted  by  E&P,  Willett 
denied  going  to  Kregos’  house.  He  did 
recall  visiting  the  McCarthys’  home, 
and  said  it  was  possible  Kregos  was  in 
another  room  there.  Willett  also  de¬ 
nied  ever  talking  to  Kregos  on  the 
phone  in  1982. 

The  former  TMS  executive,  who 
now  writes  databases  in  New  England, 
added  that  he  didn’t  know  Kregos  was 
doing  both  “Latest  Line”  and  “Today’s 
Line”  until  Ferguson  advised  him  of 
the  fact  approximately  five  years  ago. 

Ferguson  confirmed  that  this  con¬ 
versation  took  place,  but  could  not  say 
whether  or  not  Willett  already  knew 
about  Kregos’  two-column  involvement 
prior  to  the  conversation. 

Ferguson  said  he  himself  learned 
that  Kregos  was  involved  with  both 
features  after  he  purchased  Columbia 
in  1987.  Before  that,  Ferguson  was 
managing  editor  of  TMS. 

When  asked  whether  anyone  at 
TMS  was  aware,  prior  to  1987,  that 
Kregos  was  doing  both  “Latest  Line” 
and  “Today’s  Line,”  Ferguson  said,  “It  is 
my  recollection  that  some  people  did 
know,  but  1  can’t  prove  it.” 

Ferguson,  who  is  now  a  self-syndi¬ 
cated  columnist,  added  that  people  at 
TMS  denied  having  such  knowledge 
after  Kregos  filed  his  suit  in  1992. 

If  TMS  was  allegedly  aware  of  Kre¬ 
gos’  double-duty  activities  as  early  as 
1982,  what,  according  to  Kregos,  was 
the  real  reason  for  his  firing  10  years 
later?  “1  don’t  know,”  he  replied.  “1  can 
only  speculate.” 

The  syndicate  appeared  to  like  “Lat¬ 
est  Line”  while  Kregos  was  doing  it. 
For  instance,  in  a  May  15,  1986,  letter 
to  Jolie  McCarthy,  Argirion  called  the 
column  a  “popular,  quality  sports  fea¬ 
ture.”  The  purpose  of  this  letter  was  to 
renew  the  TMS-McCarthy  contract  for 
five  years;  another  five-year  renewal 
followed  in  1991. 

Also,  in  an  Oct.  1991  letter  to  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Reed  wrote  that  the  column 
contained  “excellent  work.” 

Kregos  stopped  doing  his  other  col¬ 
umn,  “Today’s  Line,”  after  Columbia 
folded  approximately  a  year  ago.  He 
sued  the  syndicate  and  Ferguson  for 
more  than  $20,000  in  royalties,  and 
won  a  judgment,  but  has  yet  to  receive 
the  money. 

Earlier,  in  1992,  Harris  stated  in  a 
memorandum  of  law  that  Kregos  was 
“apparently  a  litigious  individual.”  Har- 
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ris  referred  to  a  suit  Kregos  had  also  filed  against  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  “claiming  copyright  infringement  based  on 
AP’s  utilization  of  a  baseball  pitching  form  similar  to  one 
developed  by  the  plaintiff.” 

Kregos,  who  eventually  lost  the  AP  case  on  a  summary 
judgment  motion,  said  all  his  suits  were  filed  for  “legitimate 
reasons.” 

As  for  his  contention  that  the  “Latest  Line”  case  is  being 
delayed,  Kregos  said  TMS  and  its  attorneys  deposed  him 
three  times  between  March  1993  and  May  1994,  took  four 
months  to  respond  to  a  July  15,  1994,  discovery  request,  and 
delayed  filing  a  motion  for  summary  judgment. 

Stone  agreed  with  his  client  that  TMS  has  been 
“stalling,”  but  noted  that  the  case  is  “not  abnormally  long  at 
this  point.”  He  said  the  presiding  judge,  Warren  Eginton, 
has  been  “liberal  in  providing  the  parties  the  time  to  com¬ 
plete  discovery,  which  adds  to  the  pretrial  period.” 

However  long  this  period  lasts,  Kregos  said  he  will  not 
drop  his  suit  before  it  is  resolved. 

But  Kregos  did  express  disappointment  with  TMS  and  its 
parent  firm.  He  said,  “1  am  surprised  that  the  Tribune  Co., 
owner  of  major  media  properties  responsible  for  disseminat¬ 
ing  the  truth,  has  foolishly  allowed  its  own  credibility  to  be 
called  into  question.” 

A  Tribune  Co.  spokesman  declined  to  respond  to  Kregos’ 
statement. 

Editor's  note:  As  this  story  was  going  to  press,  TMS  filed 
a  motion  for  summary  judgment  in  its  favor.  Its  attorney  stat' 
ed  that  “there  is  no  genuine  issue  of  material  fact  to  be  tried 
on  plaintiff’s  claim”  that  the  syndicate  “tortiously  interfered" 
with  Kregos’  contract  with  Latest  Line  Inc.  A  Feb.  18  article 
will  contain  more  details  about  the  motion  as  well  as  the 
plaintiff’s  response. 


Court  OK^s  waiver 
for  Murdoch's  Post 

A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  has  upheld  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission’s  (FCC)  1993  decision  to  waive  cross¬ 
ownership  restrictions,  and  allow  Rupert  Murdoch  to  buy 
back  the  failing  New  York  Post  even  though  he  owns  a  New 
York  TV  station. 

The  same  FCC  regulations  forced  Murdoch  to  sell  the  Post 
after  his  Australian-based  News  Corp.  acquired  what  is  now 
WNYW-TV  in  1986. 

The  1993  waiver  —  as  the  bankrupt  Post  tottered  on  the 
brink  of  extinction  —  was  the  first  time  the  FCC  perma¬ 
nently  waived  its  rule  banning  one  company  from  owning  a 
TV  station  and  daily  newspaper  in  the  same  market,  except 
for  ownership  situations  existing  before  the  regulations. 

The  FCC  maintained  that  saving  the  Post  and  its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  jobs  outweighed  the  cross-ownership  regulations’  in¬ 
tent  of  preserving  media  diversity. 

Opponents  argued  that  waiving  ownership  limitations  “in¬ 
hibited”  the  chances  for  members  of  minority  groups  to  own 
media  outlets. 

Ruling  Jan.  27  that  the  FCC  “was  not  arbitrary  and  capri¬ 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

2/8/95 

2/1/95 

2/8/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

57.00 

56.75 

51.125 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  * 

7.50 

7.00 

10.875 

American  Publishing  Qj.  (NDQ)  # 

11.75 

12.00 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

88.875 

83.125 

67.3625 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.125 

26.125 

28.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

34.00 

32.875 

39.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

51.75 

50.875 

54.00 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

19.875 

19.375 

20.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.875 

52.00 

55.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

33.625 

35.375 

36.25 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.50 

22.25 

23.125 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

29.75 

28.00 

25.375 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

29.25 

28.25 

34.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

21.125 

21.875 

26.375 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

28.25 

28.25 

19.375 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ** 

32.875 

33.875 

26.906 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

29.50 

27.50 

27.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  *** 

19.00 

22.375 

24.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

54.00 

52.375 

57.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

243.00 

240.75 

254.75 

1  *  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  I 

1  payable  1/3/95 

1  *  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 

1  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

1  ### Adjusted  for  dsitribution  of  Cox  Communications  Shares  on  2/1/95  (approx,  l 

1  Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

2/8/95 

2/1/95 

2/8/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.00 

12.25 

13.875 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

16.375 

15.50 

20.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.97 

5.67 

7.10 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

17.75 

16.75 

19.00 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

43.125 

41.875 

43.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

12.75 

12.875 

18.125 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.25 

16.875 

17.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.50 

14.75 

14.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

19.25 

20.625 

26.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18,  1994 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

cious  or  unsupported  by  the  record,”  a  three-judge  federal  ap¬ 
peals  panel  in  Washington  rejected  all  the  legal  arguments 
made  by  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  NAACP  branches  and 
other  groups  opposed  to  the  waiver. 

Laura  Blackburne,  attorney  for  the  New  York  State 
NAACP,  said  her  client  was  reviewing  whether  to  appeal. 

Cross-ownership  rules  forced  Murdoch  to  sell  the  paper  in 
the  late  1980s  to  developer  Peter  Kalikow,  whose  bankruptcy 
sent  the  Post  into  a  tailspin  that  nearly  spelled  its  demise. 
Murdoch  bowed  to  requests  from  then-New  York  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  and  others,  and  repurchased  the  Post  in  September 
1993,  but  only  after  breaking  its  Newspaper  Guild  unit. 

Murdoch,  who  has  said  he  expects  the  Post  to  lose  $5  mil¬ 
lion  to  $10  million  a  year,  greeted  the  court  ruling  by  saying 
the  paper’s  future  “is  now  permanently  assured.”  BE^P 
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pharmaceutical  companies  and  insur¬ 
ers  as  the  worst  of  the  bad  guys  in  the 
health  care  crisis.  The  two  groups  re¬ 
sponded  very  effectively  with  cam¬ 
paigns  that  employed  a  substantial 
amount  of  paid  media.  And  guess  who 
was  left  standing  at  the  end  of  the  bat¬ 
tle? 

PhRMA  ran  an  interesting  dual¬ 
track  campaign.  Outside  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Beltway,  in  the  real  America,  they 
ran  feel-good  magazine  and  television 
ads  that  featured  people  with  personal 
testimonials  about  the  benefits  of  won¬ 
der  drugs.  Inside  the  Beltway,  they  al¬ 
ternated  between  two  messages:  the 
one,  stressing  that  medications  are 
cost-effective;  the  other,  that  pharma¬ 
ceutical  companies  do  the  heavy  lifting 
of  medical  research. 

While  PhRMA  focused  heavily  on 
the  policy  wonks,  the  health  insurance 
industry  targeted  the  general  public 
with  its  Harry  and  Louise  campaign. 
Interestingly,  they  paid  only  for  very 
targeted  placements  in  the  home  dis¬ 
tricts  of  key  Representatives  and  sena¬ 
tors,  plus  carefully  timed  bursts  in  the 
D.C.  market. 

This  successfully  provoked  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  his  allies  (yes,  he  had  some) 
to  launch  a  PR  counterattack,  which 
included  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton  do¬ 
ing  a  parody  of  Harry  and  Louise  at 
the  Gridiron  dinner.  So,  Harry  and 
Louise  got  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
free  publicity  on  network  news  shows 
where  the  newscasters  had  to  explain 
what  all  the  fuss  was  about. 

It  played  out  in  microcosm  in  the 
Washington  Post.  On  March  10,  the 
Health  Care  Reform  Project  (a  Clin¬ 
ton  plan  support  group)  ran  a  half¬ 
page  ad  attacking  Harry  and  Louise 
and  even  included  a  still  of  them  from 
a  commercial.  So,  on  March  13  the 
Coalition  on  Health  Insurance  Choic¬ 
es  responded  with  a  full-page  ad  stress¬ 
ing  how  reasonable  the  health  insur¬ 
ance  folks  were.  And,  yes,  that  ad  also 
featured  Harry  and  Louise.  The  Clin¬ 
ton  folks  replied  on  March  17  by  run¬ 
ning  their  “Who  do  you  trust?”  ad 
again,  thus  publicly  spurning  the  olive 
branch  held  out  by  Harry  and  Louise. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  an  arti¬ 
cle  about  the  novelty  of  this  dialogue 
being  conducted  on  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
health  insurers  replied  that  it  was  the 
only  way  they  could  communicate  with 


the  White  House. 

Another  group  that  used  our  pages 
to  talk  to  the  White  House  was  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Members 
drew  quite  a  lot  of  attention  with  their 
full-page  ad  inviting  the  president  to 
come  to  a  rifle  range  in  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  see  a  demonstration  of  assault 
rifles.  Perhaps  foreshadowing  Jesse 
Helms,  the  president  declined  their  of¬ 
fer. 

Another  group  that  used  our  adver¬ 
tising  pages  to  great  PR  advantage  was 
a  West  Virginia  business  organization 
called  Reachback  Coalition.  Members’ 
open  letter  to  Senator  jay  Rockefeller 
(D-W.  Va.)  on  Aug.  12  began  by  saying 
that  since  they  had  been  unable  to  get 
an  appointment  with  their  own  sena¬ 
tor,  they  were  taking  out  an  ad  in  the 
newspaper  they  knew  he  read  each 
morning. 

The  media  back  home  had  a  field 
day,  and  the  coalition  got  its  appoint¬ 
ment.  Then,  the  senator  canceled  the 
meeting,  and  the  group  took  out  an¬ 
other  ad.  And  another.  Finally,  the 
twosome  met. 

A  more  humorous  approach  to  a 
similar  problem  was  taken  by  West 
Publishing.  Greatly  concerned  by  a 
proposal  that  the  government  should 
compete  directly  with  West’s  case  law 
publications.  West  sought  a  powwow 
with  the  Justice  Department.  When 
members  couldn’t  get  a  meeting.  West 
ran  a  series  of  ads  in  late  October,  fea¬ 
turing  cartoons  with  a  trick-or-treat 
theme.  In  a  move  reminiscent  of  Boss 
Tweed’s  asking,  “Can’t  you  stop  them 
damn  cartoons?”  the  pooh-bahs  at  Jus¬ 
tice  agreed  to  a  meeting,  and  the  ads 
stopped. 

The  tobacco  companies  had  their 
hands  full  last  year.  We  played  no  fa¬ 
vorites,  with  both  sides  using  our 
pages. 

First,  in  February,  STAT  (Stop 
Teenage  Addiction  to  Tobacco)  ran 
one  half-page  ad.  Featuring  mug  shots 
of  prosperous  media  CEOs,  it  pub¬ 
lished  their  salaries  and  accused  them 
of  taking  blood  money  for  helping  to 
promote  a  product  that  the  Surgeon 
General  says  is  harmful  and  addictive. 

The  ad  ran  the  day  before  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  annual  report  on  tobac¬ 
co  products  was  released.  It  got  great 
news  coverage,  and  then  received  a 
second  wave  of  publicity  when  it  was 
disclosed  that  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  had  refused  to 
run  the  ad.  Ultimately,  network  news 
reports  and  wire  service  stories  were 


generated.  The  Boston  Globe  gave  the 
ad  a  Page  One  feature  report. 

We  also  ran  a  number  of  ads  from 
tobacco  companies.  R.J.  Reynolds  con¬ 
ducted  an  extended  campaign  that 
changed  over  the  course  of  several 
months.  It  started  with  political  cam¬ 
paign-style  straight  talk  from  the  CEO, 
then  used  man-in-the-street  testimoni¬ 
als,  first  from  company  employees  and 
then  from  citizens  at  large.  Finally,  it 
evolved  to  the  point  of  using  some  hu¬ 
mor.  My  favorite  ad  in  the  campaign 
showed  a  suburban  house  surrounded 
by  police  cars;  the  caption  read,  “We’ve 
got  you  surrounded.  Come  out  with 
your  cigarettes.” 

The  Christian  Coalition  ran  a  very 
powerful  ad  in  late  September,  featur¬ 
ing  a  face-off  between  Mother  Theresa 
and  then-Surgeon  General  Joycelyn 
Elders  on  the  subject  of  abortion.  It 
asked,  “Mr.  President,  which  of  these 
women  speaks  for  you?”  In  preparing  a 
recent  retrospective  on  Elders,  CBS 
News  called  us  and  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  ad. 

A  little  lighter  touch  was  used  by 
the  California  Poultry  Industry  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  sought  to  draw  attention 
to  the  Agriculture  Department’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  “fresh  chicken.”  It  seems  the 
definition  is  broad  enough  to  include 
birds  that  are  frozen  hard  as  a  bowling 
bowl,  a  point  made  clearly  in  a  very 
straightforward  ad. 

The  California  Poultry  folks  set  up 
an  800  number  to  enlist  concerned 
consumers,  and  then  ran  a  modified 
version  of  their  ad  in  our  weekly  Food 
Section.  This  produced  scores  of  calls 
and  yielded  several  witnesses  who  tes¬ 
tified  at  a  public  hearing.  As  for  sec¬ 
ondary  PR  benefits,  almost  three 
months  after  the  last  ad  ran,  the  New 
York  Times'  Living  Section  featured  a 
story  entitled  “If  It  Clucks  Like  a  Bowl¬ 
ing  Ball .  .  .  .  ” 

Speaking  of  food,  consumer  advo¬ 
cate  Phil  Sokolof  is  waging  a  one-man 
war  against  fatty  foods.  In  September, 
his  National  Heart  Savers  Association 
bought  a  billboard  in  Manhattan’s 
Times  Square  and  then  took  out  ads  to 
reproduce  it  in  the  Post  and  other  ma¬ 
jor  metropolitan  dailies. 

In  response,  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Letter  ran  a  front-page  story  that  be¬ 
gan,  “What  would  happen  if  consumer 
advocates  had  millions  to  market  their 
messages?  A  wealthy  and  dedicated 
businessman  has  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Giant  food  companies  can  be 
forced  to  reformulate  their  products; 
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dawdling  politicians  shamed  into  pass¬ 
ing  pro-consumer  laws;  regulators 
made  to  act  against  deceptive  ads;  and 
consumers  sold  on  changing  their 
lifestyles  dramatically.” 

As  for  one-shot  ads,  clearly  our 
poster  child  ad  of  the  year  was  the  one 
placed  by  Pacific  Telesis  on  Oct.  4.  In¬ 
terestingly,  it  featured  an  attack  on  the 
Washington  Post  and  protested  a  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  pending  GATT  legislation. 

The  ad  prompted  several  press  con¬ 
ferences,  dozens  of  news  stories  and  a 
congressional  hearing,  as  well  as  domi¬ 
nating  radio  talk  shows  for  days.  The 
Post  eventually  did  a  front-page  retro¬ 
spective  on  “How  an  Ad  Changed  the 
GATT  Debate.” 

Oh,  yes,  we  did  run  a  paid-response 
ad  from  the  Washington  Post’s  affiliat¬ 
ed  company,  American  Personal  Com¬ 
munications.  As  I  said,  we’re  very 
evenhanded  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

This  has  been  a  necessarily  brief 
tour  of  the  field.  But  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  didn’t  mention  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  campaign  that  is  still  running. 
Beginning  last  fall,  the  Church  of  Sci¬ 
entology  has  presented  a  weekly  series 
of  full-page  ads  that  seek  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  what  the  Scientologists  be¬ 
lieve  is  a  pattern  of  deliberate  acts  of 
discrimination  against  them  by  offi¬ 
cials  in  Germany.  Each  ad  represents  a 
number  of  well-documented  cases, 
with  specific  names,  places  and  dates. 
And  each  ad  makes  the  point  that  the 
Nazis  first  started  with  similar,  seem¬ 
ingly  small,  acts  of  intolerance  against 
religious  minorities.  Most  of  the  ads 
are  dominated  by  historical  photos 
from  the  Nazi  era. 

The  Scientologists  say  they  are  run¬ 
ning  these  ads  to  force  the  German 
government  to  address  their  com¬ 
plaints.  Thus  far,  two  different  German 
TV  networks  have  aired  reports  about 
the  ads,  and  at  least  one  American 
news  organization  (not  the  Post)  has 
sent  a  reporter  to  Germany  to  check 
out  the  story.  When  the  first  ad  ran, 
I’m  sure  that  whoever  the  German 
government  consults  for  PR  advice 
told  them  to  ignore  the  ad:  Don’t  re¬ 
spond  or  you’ll  just  draw  attention  to 
the  issue;  wait  for  this  to  blow  over. 

Well,  that  was  three  months  and  a 
dozen  ads  ago,  and  the  ads  still  keep 
coming,  one  full  page  each  week  in  the 
Main  News  section  of  the  Washington 
Post.  And,  lately,  the  Scientologists 
have  added  the  New  York  Times  to 
their  schedule. 


“the  article  contained  a  misquotation 
and  was  written  by  an  unsupervised 
news  reporter,  which  constituted  gross 
and  conscious  disregard  for  the  truth.” 

In  the  first  trial,  held  Aug.  17,  1987, 
the  presiding  judge  ruled  in  favor  of 
the  Morning  News.  The  South  Caroli¬ 
na  Supreme  Court  heard  the  case  in 
1991,  ruling  that  the  trial  judge  im¬ 
properly  excluded  testimony  about  the 
way  people  could  interpret  words  in  an 
article. 

That  ruling  led  to  a  new  trial  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1993,  in  which  a  circuit  court  jury 
returned  a  verdict,  awarding  Sandra 
Holtzscheiter  $2  million,  including  $1.5 
million  in  punitive  damages. 

The  Morning  News  appealed  the 
verdict  on  the  grounds  the  trial  was 
not  fair. 

“The  judge  allowed  Sandra  Holtz¬ 
scheiter  to  give  a  rambling  testimony  in 
a  manner  that  was  highly  emotional 
and  frequently  referred  to  things  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,”  Zei- 
gler  said.  “I  moved  for  a  mistrial  be¬ 
cause  Holtzscheiter  was  allowed  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  the  court.  The  judge  ruled 
against  us,  saying  he  wasn’t  going  to 
have  an  emotion-free  trial.” 

Zeigler  also  contends  that  the  judge 
shouldn’t  have  allowed  the  juror  to 
consider  the  newspaper’s  net  worth 
without  properly  explaining  how  that 
information  should  be  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  punitive  damages. 

Last  month,  the  state  Supreme 
Court  heard  the  case  again,  and  Justice 
Toal  questioned  Zeigler  about  how  the 
newspaper’s  net  worth  could  have  been 
presented  more  clearly  to  the  jury. 

“I  told  the  justice  that  the  judge 
should  have  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  information  more  fully  and  early  in 
the  trial,”  Zeigler  said. 

When  the  State  Supreme  Court’s 
ruling  does  finally  come,  Zeigler  ex¬ 
pects  it  to  have  an  impact  on  South 
Carolina  newspapers,  since  the  case 
involves  the  First,  Fifth  and  14th 
amendments  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  certain  articles  of  the  South  Car¬ 
olina  Constitution. 

“I  believe  the  majority  [of  the  state 
Supreme  Court  justices]  is  going  to 
rule  that  you  can’t  submit  information 
to  a  jury  about  a  newspaper’s  net  worth 
without  explanation,”  Zeigler  said. 
“There  should  be  a  split  trial.  First,  get 
a  verdict  on  actual  damages.  Then, 
render  one  for  punitive  damages.” 


Circulation 
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an  arrest.  Some  operators  use  duplicat¬ 
ed  keys  to  enter  boxes.  Dobbs  said  a 
family  of  locksmiths,  one  of  whom  has 
since  been  arrested,  are  believed  to  be 
working  machines  in  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Bay  Area. 

“I  encourage  every  victim  has  an 
obligation  to  take  a  firm  stand  against 
these  vending  machine  vermin,”  Jones 
said.  “There  is  a  tendency  for  cops  to 
brush  aside  coin  vault  theft  as  a  minor 
crime,  but  it’s  not.” 

To  get  a  deeper  idea  of  the  cost  of 
coin  thievery,  Jones  suggested  that 
newspapers  study  the  cost  of  replacing 
battered  equipment  and  the  loss  of 
sales  while  the  machine  is  being  re¬ 
paired  or  replaced. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  SFNA  suf¬ 
fered  a  loss  of  more  than  $115,000  in 
one  year  from  coin  break-ins  and  ap¬ 
prised  the  district  attorney  of  the  fact 
while  urging  him  to  take  a  “full  charge 
approach”  against  suspects. 

“But  my  No.  1  rule  is  that  nobody 
gets  hurt,”  he  stressed.  “Drivers  and  de¬ 
liverers  should  not  run  any  risks.” 

Roberts 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

certain  fallen  football  star. 

“Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with 
all  the  attention  the  O.J.  Simpson  case 
has  generated,”  he  told  his  table  mates, 
“it  is  a  uniquely  American  happening, 
on  a  scale  we  haven’t  quite  had  before.” 

One  person  present  wondered  if 
Roberts  felt  the  American  press  had 
lost  its  luster,  to  which  the  editor 
replied:  “I’ve  never  known  a  time  in 
my  career  as  a  journalist  in  which  we 
didn’t  encounter  some  hostility.  I  don’t 
know  that  there’s  ever  been  an  occa¬ 
sion  when  the  press  was  welcomed 
with  open  arms.” 

While  lauding  the  Times  for  its  “rev¬ 
erence  for  substance,”  Roberts  admit¬ 
ted  to  finding  the  Gray  Lady,  at  times, 
slow  in  welcoming  change. 

“One  of  the  charms  of  the  Times  is 
that  you  have  this  large,  vast,  some¬ 
what  bureaucratic  organization,  very 
dedicated  to  getting  the  news,  and 
change  doesn’t  come  easy  even  when 
it’s  change  you  need  to  effect,”  he  said, 
stopping  short  of  offering  any  exam¬ 
ples.  “Any  time  you’re  trying  to  make 
changes  at  the  Times,  you’re  going  to 
encounter  frustrations.”  BEOT 
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ment  has  a  much  lower-than-average 
percentage  of  students  who  graduate 
with  distinction. 

In  the  fall  term  of  1993,  the  report 
noted,  more  than  50%  of  students  re¬ 
ceived  some  form  of  “A”  grade  in  10 
journalism-oriented  courses.  In  two  of 
the  courses,  more  than  20%  received  a 
grade  of  A-plus. 

Professional  journalism  should  be 
taught  only  in  the  university’s  master’s 
program,  according  to  the  report  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

That  grad  program  in  recent  years 
has  pursued  a  strategy  of  providing  spe¬ 
cialized  journalism  education. 

Students,  for  example,  can  enroll  in 
joint-degree  programs  combining  jour¬ 
nalism  and  three  “area”  studies  in  the 
liberal  arts  college:  China,  Japan,  and 
Russian  and  East  European  Studies. 

“If  what  [grad  students]  want  to  do  is 
be  a  foreign  correspondent  in  Beijing, 

I  think  we’ve  got  a  very  good  program,” 
director  Friendly  said. 

In  recent  years,  too,  the  master’s 
program  has  offered  the  Ted  Scripps 
Program  in  Environmental  journalism. 

Layoffs 

Continued  from  page  27 

tions  units  each  responsible  for  its  own 
R&D,  as  well  as  sales  and  other  func¬ 
tions. 

Publishing  products  is  headed  by 
John  Cook,  described  by  both  Scholes 
and  others  as  “very  capable.”  Rising 
from  a  service  and  installation  engi¬ 
neer,  Cook  was  described  by  a  former 
co-worker  as  “arguably  one  of  the  best 
managers  in  the  company,  aside  from 
his  technical  expertise.”  For  its  instal¬ 
lations,  said  Scholes,  publishing  prod¬ 
ucts  “will  contract  out  internally”  to 
the  professional  services  unit. 

Scholes  said  publishing  products’ 
objective  is  “to  find  products  that  cov¬ 
er  the  broadest  possible  spectrum”  — 
where  the  same  systems  are  suited  for 
different-sized  papers. 

In  contrast,  publishing  solutions  will 
offer  larger  papers  customization  using 
a  different  pricing  model  —  more  like 
consulting  on  a  fee-for-service  basis, 
according  to  Scholes.  Early  this 
month,  publishing  solutions  was  still 
without  its  own  unit  manager  and  be¬ 
ing  run  in  the  interim  by  Aaronson. 
“The  expectation,”  said  Scholes,  is  that 


“somebody  coming  from  outside  SlI” 
will  run  the  new  business  unit. 

After  years  of  bank  negotiations  and 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  said  Scholes, 
“it’s  been  quite  a  while  since  the  senior 
management  took  a  look  at  how  we’re 
doing  business.”  He  said  the  “main 
thrust”  of  SII’s  actions  is  Aaronson’s 
taking  control  of  the  company,  with 
the  “intent  to  modernize  the  way  we 
do  business.” 

SII’s  new  structure  has  each  of  the 
five  groups  accounting  for  its  own  prof¬ 
it  or  loss.  Until  now,  Scholes  said,  SII 
knew  what  its  revenues  were  in  each 
area,  but  not  the  costs,  and  many 
staffers  had  responsibilities  in  more 
than  one  area. 

“One  of  the  internal  goals  of  this  re¬ 
structuring,”  he  continued,  “was  to 
break  it  out  so  that  we  could  .  .  .  asso¬ 
ciate  costs  with  revenue  streams.  Then, 
we  could  see  how  we’re  doing.” 

Noting  that,  today,  the  term  “pub¬ 
lishing  system”  embraces  a  wide  variety 
of  sometimes  disparate  functions,  and 
that  long  ago  it  became  clear  that  no 
single  vendor  could  do  it  all,  from  con¬ 
ventional  front-end  text  applications 
to  advertising’s  emerging  digital  deliv¬ 
ery  and  transaction,  Scoles  said  SII  is 
now  determining  “which  pieces  ...  we 
want  to  concentrate  on. 

“I  think  what  Bill’s  doing  now  is 
making  us  a  little  more  selective,”  he 
added,  while  noting  the  CEO’s  move 
continues  a  trend,  represented  by  SII’s 
decision  some  time  ago  to  forgo  devel¬ 
opment  of  graphics  and  display  ad 
products  in  favor  of  creating  connec¬ 
tions  between  others’  well-accepted 
applications  and  its  own  editorial  and 
ad  systems. 

“We  have  let  go  a  fair  number  of 
programmers,”  said  Scholes,  who 
added  that  those  retained  were  needed 
to  support  existing  products.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  said  SII  may  press  its  “R&D 
commitment”  further,  in  an  effort  that 
will  include  outsourcing  for  some  solu¬ 
tions. 

Development  staff,  he  continued, 
will  comprise  those  who  understand 
newspapers,  can  analyze  their  require¬ 
ments,  design  systems  and  write  speci¬ 
fications. 

“We  would  like  to  turn  specs  over  to 
software  coding  houses,”  said  Scholes. 
“We  think  that  this  is  a  much  more  ef¬ 
ficient  way  to  do  it  because  we  think 
those  people  are  probably  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  we  are.” 

He  added  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  enable  SII  to  “adjust  .  .  .  the 


workload  more  quickly,”  to  better  han¬ 
dle  the  peaks  and  valleys  typical  of  the 
business. 

Although  Scholes  said  sales  have 
been  “quite  good,”  and  the  layoffs  “had 
virtually  nothing  to  do  with  business 
falling  off,”  he  said  a  net  loss  is  expect¬ 
ed  for  1995.  But  while  losses  in  the 
short  term  were  acceptable  to  the 
banks  and  the  court,  which  saw  a  like¬ 
lihood  of  longer-term  gains  from  the 
reorganization,  said  Scholes,  SII’s  di¬ 
rectors,  led  by  Aaronson,  believed  the 
company  should  be  restructured  more 
along  the  lines  that  software  compa¬ 
nies  now  operate. 

Hearst 

Continued  from  page  29 

ties  such  as  various  compilations  put 
out  by  Cosmopolitan. 

Still,  the  user-interface  works 
smoothly,  with  the  icons  and  point- 
and-click  buttons  that  have  become 
standard.  Users  may  preview  some 
short  magazine  sections  with  pho¬ 
tographs,  such  as  the  “Tech  Update”  of 
the  current  Popular  Mechanics . 

When  questioned,  Sikes  said  that 
the  primary  goal  of  the  Multimedia 
Newsstand  is  “to  stake  a  position  in  cy¬ 
berspace,”  rather  than  gain  magazine 
subscriptions. 

Sikes  said  he  had  no  idea  how  many 
people  at  present  will  choose  to  buy 
through  their  computer.  Nevertheless, 
Hearst’s  investment  is  minimal  —  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  as  low  as  $50,000  in  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  —  for  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  future. 

St.  Pete  paper  buys 
into  U.K.  consultant 

THE  PARENT  COMPANY  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  has  acquired  49%  of 
the  British-based  consulting  firm.  Con¬ 
sultancy  Europe  Associates  Ltd.  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  which  also  owns  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly  magazine,  did  not 
disclose  terms. 

McClatchy  dividend 

MCCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS  INC., 
raised  its  first-quarter  dividend  11.7%  to 
8.5^  a  share.  The  Sacramento-based 
company  said  it  expected  record  earn¬ 
ings  in  1994  of  between  $1.56  and  $1.60 
a  share,  including  favorable  tax  adjust- 
I  ments  of  at  least  18^  a  share. 
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NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  or  5,000  or 
greoter.  APC  is  ovmer/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  Harmony 

Neosho,  Mo.  64850 

Phone  (417)  451-1520 

SMALL,  progressive,  community 
minded,  privatSy  owned  conmany  seek¬ 
ing  newspaper  acquisition.  Small  daily 
or  weekly  with  growth  potential. 
Michigan,  Ohio  or  Zone  3  preferred. 
Reply  to  Box  07239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 

/  have  done  what  I  could  do  in  life, 
and  if  I  could  do  no  better,  I  did  not 
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beyond  what  bound  me. 
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be  seen  running.  Call  John  Tevlin,  (813) 
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NEED  an  add-on  for  your 
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See  VENTURA,  a  high-auality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-highs,  and  4-highs 
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INTER-CONTINENTALWEB,  INC. 
_ (913)438-5800 _ 

URBANITE  substructure,  3-arm  reels,  Y- 
columns,  wall  brackets,  tensions,  outo- 
pasters.  For  8-unit  press.  C.  ALLEMAN 
_ (505)  294-0450 _ 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  soles  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  1-800-844-3581 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkarn(616)  458-6611 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  ^LNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1973  HARRIS  VI 5A; 
4/u  1975  COMMUNITY  w/SC  folder; 
4/u  1976,  6/u  1974  stacked  NEWS 
KINGS;  8/u  1975  COMMUNITY  with 
2  SC  folders;  6/u  HARRIS  VI 5A 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


FOR  SALE 

8  Unit  Web  Leader,  2  folders, 
brush  damp.,  vintage  1985 

1  Web  Leader  Quadracolor,  1 985 

2  Unit  Newsking  with  KJ-6  folder, 
vintage  1 978,  reconditioned  1 989 
5  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duty 
RBI  folder  and  upper  former 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  folders,  one 
w/double  parallel  1981 
2  Caiy  splicers  stacked  pair, 
nradel  4550  up  to  2500fpm 
2  '105'  Count-o-veyors 
4  and  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinders, 
w/3rd  &  4lh  Knife 
We  want  to  buy  your  excess  press 
equipment! 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  all  we 
that  we  can  bear  is  the  sense  that  our 
friend  is  near  us;  our  wounds  would 
wince  at  consoling  words  that  would 
reveal  the  depths  of  our  pain. 

Balzac 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

'We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)  929-1845 
Our  26th  Year 

THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


1  Custom  built  quarter  (older 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42'  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/ 4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALLUS  -WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (81 6)  887-2762. 

USED  SET  af  C-150  4-highs,  21.5'  cut 
off  complete  with  C- 1 50  folder  and 
heatset  package. 

Used  C-250,  C-450  (or  other  models) 
with  21  or  21  1/2"  cut  off. 

Fax  information  to  (902)  742-2957  or 
Phone  (902)  742-71 1 1  and  ask  for 
Dorothy  Vail. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  ';tart<> 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


Morality,  when  formal,  devours. 

Albert  Camus 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
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Marketers  and  Cammunicatars 

Order  These  Essential  References  Today! 


Nome 


1995  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide® 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets.  IPublished  Nw.  1994) 

One  to  four  copies;  $100  per  copy. 

Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more:  $92  per  copy. 

Inlemotionol  orders  (oulside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  copy. 

Market  Guide  arid  CD-ROM:  $395. 

1994  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book® 

The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry.  (Published  April  1994) 

One  to  four  copies:  $100  per  copy. 

Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more;  $92  per  copy. 

Intemationol  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Conoda):  $125  per  copy. 

_  Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities:  $495. 

______  Yeor  Book  and  CD-ROM  ^  listing  capabilities:  $895. 

Total  for  lliii  order  $ _  Payment  required  whh  order. 

Title 


Nctworli  versiMS  of 
M  the  Morliet  Guide 
ondYeoBookCD-ltOMs 
ore  ovoWe,  jileiise  toll 
(21tl675-43!0 
Ell.  333  lor  |iridM|. 
For  tednkol  ntoriMlIoii 
roil  Ell.  444 


Business  Cnoi  Omr  Sii  CniEGOiir 

1.  Newspaper 

2.  Newspaper  Equip.  Manutacturer 

3.  Syndicate /News  Service 

4.  Advertising  Agency 

5.  Public  Relations  Firm 

6.  Legal  Rrm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer -General 

9.  Manufacturer  -  Auto  &  Truck 

10.  Manufacturer -Food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  University  /  Public  Library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  Transportation 

16.  Individual 

17.  Publishing  Other  Than  Newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 

19.  Other _ 


Please  send  me  information  about  the 

□  Market  Guide  □  Yeor  Book 


Company 

VISA/MC  account# 

Street  Address 

Ste./Apt. 

Exp.  date 

City 

Signature: 

State 

Zip -4  4 

Phone 

Fax 

Poymnt  must  be  in  U.S.  lunik  nnil  nriompiny  oil  orilers. 
U,  Distrid  of  (olumbin,  Lit  and  NY  itsidents  please  add 
oppliraUe  sales  lox.  (onodn  residents  please  add  GST. 
Please  piavide  lamplete  street  address  with  zip  code  far 
UPS  delivery.  FOI  ((EDIT  UID  0(DEIS:  Fai  arder  to 
(212)  69l-d939.iUI  sales  HnnI. 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.20  NEW  YORK,  NY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE; 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  W19THST 
NEW  YORK  NY  10114-0111 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


liiilllliiiiiilliiilliliillliiiiiilliiilli 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)  969-3388 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 

Dave  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

(800)  554-3091 . 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  CON¬ 
SULTANT.  Increase  sales.  Decrease 
expenses.  Many  references.  Albert  E. 
Von  Entress,  1  (800)  708-6668. 

Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100;  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hoor  UnePO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  VYORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 1 0 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


ACCOUNTING 


ADVERTISING 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER/ 
Doily  Athenaeum-  The  campus  news¬ 
paper  for  West  Virginia  University, 
seeks  an  Assistant  General  Manager. 
The  position  supervises  the  student  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  student  national  ad 
manager,  a  ten  member  student  sales 
staff,  student  production  managers  and 
student  production  workers.  The  posi¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  the  daily  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  display  and  classified 
advertising,  applicants  must  have  a  BS 
degree  in  journalism,  advertising  or  a 
closely  related  field  and  three  years  of 
supervisory  experience  in  college 
newspaper.  Must  be  proficient  in  the 
operation  of  IBM  compatible  computers 
and  related  software  operating  in  o 
Novel  Netware  environment.  Salary 
$22,800. 00/yr.  Position  begins  April 
1 ,  1 995.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to;  Department 
of  Human  Resources,  University  Service 
Center,  West  Virginia  University,  P.O. 
Box  #6640CC,  Morgantown,  WV 
26506-6640.  West  Virginia  University 
is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Minorities,  disa¬ 
bled,  females  and  other  protected  class 
members  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 
Oshkosh  Department  of  Journalism 
seeks  applicants  for  a  one-year-only 
lecturer  to  teach  undergraduate  courses 
in  the  Advertising/Public  Relations 
emphasis  beginning  September  1 , 
1995.  Ph.D.  with  professional  experi¬ 
ence  preferred;  master's  degree  with 
recent  significant  professional  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Teaching  may  include 
but  is  not  limited  to  Media  Manage¬ 
ment,  Principles  of  Public  Relations,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Advertising,  Ad  Copy  and 
Layout,  Case  Problems  in  Advertising, 
and  Advertising  Media.  Broadcast 
advertising  experience  a  plus.  Depart¬ 
ment  is  ACEJMC  -  accredited.  Send  let¬ 
ter  of  application,  resume,  and  the 
names  of  three  current  references  to  Dr. 
Leroy  L.  Zacher,  Chair  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Department  of  Journalism,  UW 
Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54901  by 
March  20,  1995.  AA/EOE. 


ACADEMIC 


DIREaOR  OF  STUDENT 
PUBUCATIONS 

Texas  Christian  University's  nationally 
accredited  journalism  department  is 
seeking  candidates  for  Director  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications.  The  director  is 
responsible  for  advising  the  news- 
editorial  and  advertising  departments 
of  a  daily  newspaper  and  a  quarterly 
magazine,  the  director  will  also  teach 
one  reporting  class  each  semester. 
Candidates  must  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  media  experience.  A 
master's  degree,  management  experi¬ 
ence.  A  master's  degree,  management 
experience,  and  experience  in  student 
publications  are  desirable.  Reports 
directly  to  the  Journalism  chair.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  taken  until  the  position  is 
filled.  Please  apply  lo  Dr.  Anantha  Bab- 
bili,  TCU  Box  32930,  Fort  Worth,  TX 
76129.  Resume  should  include  at  least 
three  references.  Candidates  must  be 
willing  to  establish  a  national  presence 
in  student  publications  work  and  should 
have  proven  and  effective  teaching 
skills  and  the  ability  to  work  one-on-one 
with  students  as  writing  coach.  TCU  is 
an  EEO-AA  emplayer  and  encourages 
applications  from  women  and  minority 
candidates. 

Department  of  Journalism 

Texas  Christian  University 
Fort  Worth,  TX  761 29 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
MEDIA  ADVISOR  to  manage  student 
media  operation;  weekly  newspaper, 
minority  student  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zines,  yearbook  and  24-hour  campus 
radio  station.  Train  student  editors/ 
managers  in  journalistic  techniques, 
FCC  compliance,  ethics  and  business 
practices.  Senior  level  position  in  Stu¬ 
dent  Center.  Master's  strongly  pre¬ 
ferred;  five  years  publicatians/media 
management  experience  and  ability  to 
work  with  diverse  population  required. 
Salary  low  30's.  Resume,  application 
letter  and  3  reference  names  by  Febru¬ 
ary  24  to  G.  Olyha/328  Student  Cen¬ 
ter,  Northeastern  University,  Boston, 
MA02115. 


CONTROLLER/BUSINESS  MANAGER 

The  Delaware  County  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times  needs  a  top-notch  financial 
person,  who  has  managed  a  newspa¬ 
per  business  office,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
created  by  a  promotion.  He  or  she  will 
have  full  responsibility  for  all  financial 
matters  including  payables,  receivables, 

□rolls,  monthly  P&L  and  the  annual 
geting  process.  You  need  to  see 
more  than  just  numbers,  so  your  analy¬ 
sis  can  advise  the  Publisher  and  other 
department  heads  about  critical  busi¬ 
ness  matters.  This  management  position 
provides  a  very  attractive  compensation 
and  benefit  package  plus  a  pro¬ 
fessional  atmosphere  in  which  to  work. 
Contact  Frank  Gothie,  Publisher,  Del¬ 
aware  County  Daily  Times,  500 
Mildred  Avenue,  Primos,  PA  1 901 8. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

JOURNALISM  PROGRAM  OFFICER 

McCormick  Tribune  Foundation  seeks 
someone  who  knows  journalism  issues 
and  organizations  well  to  help  develop 
its  $3.5  million  journalism  grants  pro¬ 
gram.  Specific  knowledge  of  diversity, 
military  media,  press  freedom  or  Latin 
American  journalism  issues  a  plus.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chicago-area  candidates.  Salary  in 
the  $30s.  Send  resume  by  February  20 
to  Vivian  Vahiberg,  Director  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Programs,  McCormick  Tribune 
Foundation,  435  N.  Michigan,  Suite 
770  Chicago,  IL  6061  1 .  No  calls 
please. 

WANTED 

Chief  Operating  Officer  and  General 
Manager  for  a  profitable  daily  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  We  are  looking  (or  a 
senior  level,  highly  experienced  pub¬ 
lisher.  Candidate  should  preferably 
hove  a  strong  sales  and  marketing  back¬ 
ground.  His  or  her  challenge  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  strong  leadership,  to  increase 
overall  publishing  performance,  and  to 
further  develop  the  management  team. 
Pleasant  living  in  a  moderate  size 
northeastern  community.  Excellent 
salary  and  bonus  with  complete  benefit 
package.  Write  in  confidence  with  full 
particulars  on  yourself,  including  key 
references.  Box  07250,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


It’s  good  lo  have  friends,  even  in  hell. 

Spanish  proverb 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  with  proven 
track  record  for  Nebraska  weekly 
ideally  located  within  minutes  of  boom¬ 
ing  metropolitan  area/outdoor  mecca. 
Highly  organized  person  will  reap 
large  rewards  in  wide-open  market. 
Base  salary,  commission,  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Kent  Broyhill,  Star  Printing, 
P.O.  Box  157,  South  Sioux  City,  NE 
68776. 


AD  DIREaOR 

Established  25,000  circulation  TMC 
weekly  with  new  15,000  arts  weekly  in 
Vermont's  largest  market  seeks  a  pro¬ 
ven  sales  leader.  Experience  with  multi¬ 
ple  publications  a  plus.  Terrific 
opportunity,  beautiful  surroundings. 
Mail  responses  to  Publisher,  Vermont 
Times,  P.O.  Box  940,  Shelburne,  VT 
05482  or  fax  (802)  985-2490. 


AD  MANAGER  needed  for  award  win¬ 
ning,  seven-day  daily  (15,000  circula¬ 
tion)  in  heart  of  Cajun  Country.  Great 
food,  great  people,  great  opportunity. 
We're  looking  for  an  od  pro  who's  an 
innovative  thinker  and  proven  leader. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  let¬ 
ter  detailing  experience,  qualifications, 
salary  expectations  to;  Will  Chapman, 
Publisher,  The  Daily  Iberian,  P.O.  Box 
9290,  N^  Iberia,  LA  70562. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

Full-calor  regional  newspaper  for 
Southwest  Michigan,  circulation  of 
34,000,  with  two  TMCs  and  one  real 
estate  publication.  Innovative, 
aggressive  candidate  must  possess 
ability  to  out-think  and  out-hustle  com¬ 
petition,  develop  new  initiatives  and 
motivate  ad  staff  to  achieve  revenue 
goals.  Salaried  position  with  incentive 
program  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
cover  letter  of  application  and  resume 
to  Charles  Casner,  Publisher,  The 
Herald-Palladium,  P.O.  Box  1 28,  St. 
Joseph,  Ml  49085. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER- 
Large  shopper  group  located  in  Central 
Michigan  searching  for  a  success 
driven  sales  manager.  Must  be  able  to 
develop  new  business,  train/lead  sales 
staff,  and  promote  newspaper.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  distribution  and  production  a 
plus.  Attractive  compensation/benefit 
program.  Fox  cover  letter,  resume,  and 
salary  requirements  to  Marketing 
Director  at  51 7/773-0382. 


Call  Editor  &  Publisher  about  our  low  12X, 
26X  and  52X  contract  rates:  (212)  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

Progressive,  fresh,  clean  and  poised  for 
growth,  small  daily  in  Central  Califor¬ 
nia  Valley  looking  for  ener^tic  advertis¬ 
ing  director  who  can  lead  a  total  staff 
of  10  "  including  creative  services  and 
paste-up  staff.  Energy,  innovation  and 
team  work  are  necessary  functions  of 
the  position.  Good  pay,  great  benefits. 
Location  a  plus  (within  two  hours  of 
Napa,  Yosemite,  San  Francisco,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Monterey).  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  to  M.  Olaf  Frandsen, 
Publisher,  Turlock  Journal,  1 38  S.  Cen¬ 
ter  St.,  Turlock,  CA  95380.  No  phone 
calls  please.  A  member  of  Freedom 
Communications  Inc.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
16,000  daily  newspaper  located  in 
beautiful  New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 
Directly  supervise  22  people  including 
graphics  and  advertorial  writers.  Cob 
l^e  education  preferably  in  Business 
Administration  or  Marketing  and  Man¬ 
agement.  Must  believe  in  the  principles 
of  Total  Quality  Management  (TQM). 
At  least  5  years  advertising  sales  expe¬ 
rience  with  career  management  goals 
and  necessary  human  relations  skills  to 
motivate  and  manage  a  diversified 
advertising  department.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  references  to  John  R.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Sun  Journal,  P.O.  Box  1149, 
New  Bern,  NC  28563. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Gateway  Publications,  Pittsburgh's 
largest  group  of  weekly  newspapers,  is 
searching  for  an  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  possess  outstanding  lead¬ 
ership  and  training  skills  coupled  with  a 
strong  sales  background.  Our  15 
weekly  newspapers  were  recognized 
with  51  national  and  state  awards  for 
editorial  and  advertising  excellence  in 
1 994.  One  of  our  publications  was 
recognized  as  best  weekly  newspaper 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  This  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  offers  a  base 
salary  plus  bonus  program  and  a  com¬ 
plete  benefit  package. 

To  be  considered  send  resume  to: 

Gateway  Publications, 

610  Beatty  Road, 
Monroeville,  PA  15146 
Attn  Mark  Caruso 
Director  of  Advertising. 

Or  fax  resume  to  (41 2)  856-7954. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIREQOR 

New  Brooklyn  monthly  magazine  needs 
a  self-starting,  highly  organized  person 
to  lead  a  sales  team  of  four.  Exciting 
opportunity  for  a  dynamic  salesperson 
with  a  proven  track  record.  Familiarity 
with  Brooklyn  a  big  plus.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to:  The  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  370  Court  Street,  Suite  58, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11231. 

The  problem  with  beauty  is  that  it's 
like  being  born  rich  and  getting 
poorer. 

Joan  Collins 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP  needed  for 
Zone  4  monthly  business  publication. 
Must  be  able  to  build  new  accounts  in  a 
growing  market.  Send  resume  to  Box 
07260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER: 

A  nationally  recognized  leader  in  dis¬ 
tribution  marketing  systems  is  searching 
for  an  advertising  sales  leader  far  the 
Sauthern  California  operation.  The 
ideal  candidate  is  a  well  organized  pro¬ 
fessional,  who  has  had  experience 
building  an  effective  sales  organization, 
is  aggressive,  and  loves  to  sell.  This 
position  leads  to  general  management 
responsibilities.  Please  respond  with 
resume  to: 

WBCA 
P.O.  Box  970 

Dana  Point,  CA  92629-0970 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIREOOR 

A  mid-size  daily  on  a  sunny  coast  of 
Florida  is  looking  for  a  highly  motivated 
and  motivating,  highly  organized, 
charismatic  manager  to  assist  in  raising 
sales  staff  to  the  next  level.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  have  both 
Classified  and  Retail  experience  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets  at  nothing  less  than  a 
20,000  circ.  daily.  Competitive 
personalities,  fast  movers  ana  'doers' 
only  need  apply.  Cover  letter/ resume  to 
Box  07264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AUDIOTEXT  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

We're  seeking  a  person  to  manage  our 
audiotext  system.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  possess  a  combination  of  powerful 
selling  skills,  strength  in  marketing  and 
pramotions,  and  excellent  writing  and 
communication  skills.  This  position 
reports  to  the  Ad  Director  and  will  hove 
direct  influence  on  a  staff  of  over  20 
advertising  sales  executives.  Our 
coastal  Florida  market  is  growing  along 
with  the  popularity  of  our  audiotext 
program.  If  you  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  take  our  program  to  the 
next  level,  please  send  your  resume  and 
letter  to: 

The  Stuart  News 
1 939  S.  Federal  Hwy 

Stuart,  FL  34994 
Attn:  Human  Resources 

SALES  TRAINER 

Sales  trainer  needed  for  The  AD 
DIRECTOR  sales  presentation  software. 
Join  the  industry  leader  to  teach  sales 
presentation  concepts  and  techniques  to 
newspapers  worldwide.  Charismatic 
stage  presence,  some  training  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Advertising  or  media 
sales  experience  a  plus.  Extensive  travel 
required.  Salary  plus  commission  and 
an  excellent  benefits  package. 

Send  or  fax  resume,  including  cover  let¬ 
ter  to:  Chris  Browne,  Media  Marketing 
Materials,  Inc.,  5749  Araphoe  Ave., 
Boulder,  CO  80303. 

•Fax  303  440-8035 


ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  a  lOOK  circulation  newspaper, 
seeks  a  manager  to  supervise  a  staff  of 
five,  manage  major,  regional  and 
national  sales  efforts  and  sell  accounts. 
Position  requires  a  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground,  experience  with  regional  and 
national  accounts,  ability  to  deliver 
results  and  personnel  management 
experience  helpful. 

A  great  apportunity  for  a  creative 
t)erson  to  develop  staff  drive  sales  and 
build  strong  customer  relationships. 
Salary,  bonus,  benefits  and  401 K  plan. 
Plus  a  terrific  location.  Advance  your 
career  at  the  foot  of  the  Rockies!  ^nd 
resume,  cover  letter  and  references  to: 
Retail  Ad  Manager,  Gazette  Telegraph, 
PO  Box  1 779,  Colorado  Spring,  CO 
80901. 


AUTOMOTIVE  MANAGER 

The  Journal/Sentinel  Inc.  publisher  of 
Wisconsin's  two  largest  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
strong  leader  and  energetic  Sales 
Manger  to  supervise  a  highly  experi¬ 
enced  sales  force.  The  succesful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  an  independent  thinker 
with  creative  ideas  who  wants  to  partic¬ 
ipate  on  a  management  team. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess: 

'Five  years  total  experience  in 
advertising  sales 

'Two-three  years  of  national,  retail  ar 
automotive  sales  experience 

'Two-three  years  of  sales  management 
experience  with  successful  track  record 

'Bachelors  Degree  ideally  business/ 
marketing  or  equivalent  experience, 
advanced  degree  preferred 

Our  newspaper  affers  competitive 
salary,  with  an  excellent  benefits 
package,  including  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  ownership  of  the  com¬ 
pany  through  stock  purchase. 

Please  send  or  fax  (41 4)  224-2897 
resume,  including  current  salary  to: 

Joumal/Sentinel,  Inc. 
Employment  Office  ( 1 7CX)sm) 

P.O.  Box  661 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201-0661 
Equal  Oppartunity  Employer 


CITY  PAGES,  the  largest  and  fastest 
growing  weekly  newspaper  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
Classified  Sales  Manager  to  head  its 
expanding  classified  department.  The 
ideal  candidate  shauld  have  at  least 
three  years  in  a  daily  or  large  weekly 
newspaper  classifiecf  department  in  a 
comp^tifive  market  and  a  proven  track 
recard  of  building  classified  volume. 
You  should  also  have  experience  with 
audiotext  personals  systems  and  their 
promation.  You  must  know  how  to  sell, 
and  you  must  know  how  to  teach  sales. 
You  nave  heard  about  the  great  quality 
of  life  in  the  Twin  Cities.  Here's  your 
chance  to  be  part  of  it  with  a  significant 
position  at  a  significant  newspaper. 

Send  a  letter  detailing  your  experience 
and  salary  expectations  to:  David 
Schmall,  Advertising  Directar,  City 
Pages,  401  N.  3rd  St.  Suite  550,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  MN  55401 . 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Growing  newspaper  chain  has  an  excit¬ 
ing  oppartunity  for  on  experienced 
ClassifiM  Ad  Manager.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  possess  excellent  communi¬ 
cation  and  management  skills,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  appearance  and  prior  news¬ 
paper  telephone  sales,  and  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Computer  and 
Audiotext  experience  a  plus.  Must  have 
proven  track  record  of  building 
classified  volume  particularly  in  the 
telemarketing  area.  This  individual  will 
be  able  to  plan  and  organize  activities 
in  a  manner  that  ensures  efficiency  and 
profitability  within  the  department.  We 
offer  a  competitive  compensation 
package  and  outstanding  opportunities 
lor  growth.  Send  resume  to: 

General  Manager 

The  Daily  Tribune 
317  Fifth  St. 

Ames,  lA  50010 
EOE 


CNI  NEWSPAPERS  is  seeking  to  recruit 
a  Retail  Advertising  Manager.  This  posi¬ 
tion  has  responsibility  for  sales  of  retail 
advertising  into  23  weekly  newspapers 
with  a  staff  of  1 4. 

This  position  requires  successful  sales 
management  experience  in  print  media, 
including  the  use  of  sophisticated  pres¬ 
entation  materials  and  sales  training. 

This  is  a  high  profile  position  suitable 
for  an  uncommonly  talented  and 
motivated  person  willing  to  work 
toward  the  successful  implementation  of 
an  aggressive  five  year  plan. 


We  are  seeking  to  hire  an  exertional 
achiever  and,  accordingly,  offer  an 
attractive  compensation  packa^  includ¬ 
ing  a  base  salary  and  performance 
bonuses. 


Please  send  resume  to  Wayne  P.  Toske, 
President,  CNI  Newspapers,  640  E. 
Ryan  Rd.,  Oak  Creek,  Wl  531 54. 


EXPERIENCED  regional  advertising 
director  wanted  for  growing  Southwest 
Colorado  publications  with  revenues  of 
$2  million  plus.  Oversee  staff  of  sales 
reps,  devise  and  coordinate  an  inte¬ 
grated  sales  program.  Base  salary,  plus 
incentive  bonus.  Most  attractive  and 
popular  area  in  the  country.  Resumes 
w/ref.  to  P.O.  Box  2315,  Telluride,  Col¬ 
orado  81435. 

THE  TOWN  CRIER  a  direct  mail  free 
circulation  weekly  publication  serving 
south  west  MA  and  Rhode  Island  is 
seeking  an  experienced  outside  sales 
manager.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  a 
proven  track  record  with  the  ability  to 
hire,  train  and  motivate  a  sales  staff  of 
1 2  to  20.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefit  package,  with  unlimited 
growth  opportunity.  Please  send  resume 
to  Human  Resource  Dept.,  Town  Crier, 
25  Market  St.,  Swansea,  MA  02777 
E.O.E 

And  each  man  stand  with  his  face  in 
the  light  of  his  own  drawn  sword. 
Ready  to  do  what  a  hero  can.. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
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ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  SPECIAUST 

Mid-sized  daily  with  a  reputation  for  vis¬ 
ual  excellence  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  an  informational  graphics  artist 
who  has  a  good  news  sense  and  can 
produce  quality  work  on  the  Mac. 
FreeHand  and  Quark  experience  a 
must;  Illustrator  and  Photoshop  helpful. 
Competitive  salary  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Linda  Fraembs,  Art  Director, 
The  State  Journal-Register,  One  Copley 
Plaza,  Springfield,  IL  62705. 


CIRCULATION 


PROJEa 

MANAGER 

Responsibilities:  To  facilitate  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  installation  of  our  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Circulation  and  Accounting 
applications. 

Candidates  will  possess  strong  lead¬ 
ership  and  organizational  skills  with 
attention  to  detail.  The  ability  to 
coordinate  and  foster  a  team  environ¬ 
ment  is  necessary  to  be  successful. 

College  degree  required  with  2  to  4 
years  of  programming  experience.  1  to 
2  years  of  project  management  experi¬ 
ence  required.  A  background  in  news¬ 
papers  or  newspaper  software  would 
be  a  plus. 

Interested  individuals  should  send  or 
fax  resumes  to: 

Software  Consulting 
Services 

Director  of  Operations 
3162  Bath  Pike 
Nazareth,  PA  1 8064 
FAX:  (610)  837-8080 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Zone  1  sought.  This 
position  requires  an  innovative,  experi¬ 
enced,  and  highly  organized  person.  8 
mastheads;  100,000  circ.  Must  know 
DMM  inside  and  out.  Experience  with 
2nd  class/controlled  and  3rd  class 
pubs  a  must.  Development  and  enhance¬ 
ment  of  fulfillment  and  promotional 
programs  required.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Brooks  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers,  Attn:  Kevin  Lally, 
Presiaent,  PO  Box  671 ,  Westport,  CT, 
06881-0671. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day 
weekly  paper  in  Marianna,  FL.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  2  years  experience. 
Good  starting  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Jane  Benton,  Jackson  County 
Floridian,  P.O.  Box  520  Marianna,,  FL 
32447. 

ZONE  2.  Daily  6,000  plus  two  weeklies 
of  3,000  each.  In  need  of  hands  on 
Circulation  Manager  to  take  charge  of 
all  facets  of  department.  Salary,  MBO, 
Medical,  and  401 K  programs.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  strict 
confidence  to  Box  07245,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

We  are  searching  for  the  ideal  individ¬ 
ual  to  join  our  circulation  team.  We  are 
a  major  metro,  located  in  Zone  5.  We 
need  an  individual  to  effectively  plan 
and  implement  our  marketing  strategy 
for  strong  growth,  utilizing  crew, 
telemarketing,  kiosk,  database  market¬ 
ing,  carrier  sales,  etc. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  able  to 
work  well  in  a  dynamic  organization 
and  be  able  to  use  analytical  skills  as 
well  as  strong  marketing  skills  in  order 
to  grow  circulation.  Salary  $50,000, 
plus  bonus.  Position  reports  to  the 
Director  of  Circulation. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Box 
07252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


30,000  CIRCULATION  newspaper  in 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  seeks 
aggressive,  self-directed,  motivated 
reporter  with  at  least  three  years  of 
experience  to  do  in-depth,  enterprise 
stories.  Interest  in  education  is  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  and  three 
best  clips  to:  Box  07257,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Major  Market  Zone  9 
weekly  business  publication  seeks 
superstar  editor  to  take  paper  to  the 
next  level.  Candidate  must  have 
dynamic  vision  to  lead,  think,  create, 
and  motivate,  not  simply  assign, 
delegate,  and  put  out  a  paper. 
Attractive  compensation  package 
available  for  editor  who  believes  in 
possibilities  rather  than  limits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  07255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  creative,  energetic  assistant 
city  editor  with  a  minimum  of  five  years 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Some  edit¬ 
ing/management  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  successful  candidate  will  be  full 
of  enterprise  ideas  and  enjoy  working 
closely  with  reporters,  from  story  incep¬ 
tion  to  publication.  Position  requires 
strong  front-end  coaching  and  editing 
skills.  The  News  Journal  in  Wilmington, 
DE,  is  a  Gannett  newspaper  (125,000 
AM  daily)  located  between  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore.  The  News  Journal 
values  the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  is  committed  to  Equal 
Opportunity  Employment.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  City/State  Editor  CynDee 
Royle,  P.O.  Box  15505,  Wilmington, 
DE  19850. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  at  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  Delaware.  Job  includes  writing, 
layout,  working  with  public  and 
departments  in  company.  Competitive 
pay  and  benefits.  Send  clips  -f  salary 
requirements  to  Box  07263,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  1995  MARKET  GUIDE  is 
available  through  our  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Are  you  a  seasoned  reporter  who 
wants  to  become  an  editor,  or  an  editor 
who  wants  to  move  on  to  a  new 
challenge?  The  Fayetteville  Observer- 
Times,  a  75,000-circulation  daily  in 
southeastern  North  Carolina,  has  an 
opening  for  an  entry-level  editor's  posi¬ 
tion  on  its  five-member  metro  desk.  We 
are  looking  for  candidates  who  can 
lead  a  team  of  reporters  to  excellence. 
Send  resume,  references  and  clips  to 
John  Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  P.O. 
Box  849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR:  The  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer,  a  Gannett  Co. 
newspaper  with  28,000  circulation 
daily  and  38,000  Sunday,  seeks  a 
reader-focused,  inspirational  and 
creative  assistant  news  editor  with  some 
design,  layout  and  editing  experience. 
Pagination  experience  not  required,  but 
a  big  plus.  The  person  who  fills  this  posi¬ 
tion  will  play  a  big  part  in  production 
of  our  Saturday  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  well  as  feature  sections.  The 
assistant  news  editor  also  helps  with 
Page  1A  layout  and  design,  and 
supervision  of  copy  editors  and  graph¬ 
ics  artist.  Two  to  three  years'  copy  edit¬ 
ing  experience  preferred.  Great 
opportunity  for  copy  editor  to  work  the 
way  up  the  management  ladder. 

Send  resume  and  references,  salary  his¬ 
tory,  a  week's  worth  of  work  and  any 
special  efforts,  along  with  a  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  your  thoughts  on  what  a  community 
newspaper  should  be,  to:  Nan 
Seelman,  executive  editor.  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer,  1 55  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Battle 
Creek,  Ml  49017-3093. 

The  Enquirer  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  that  values  diversity  in  the 
workplace,  and  especially  encourages 
those  who  share  this  vision  to  aoolv. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

Central  CA's  leading  daily  newspaper 
(circ.  150,000-t-  daily  and  190,000-t- 
Sundays)  is  looking  (or  an  editor  with 
sound  news  judgement  and  strong  peo¬ 
ple  skills  to  help  in  a  team  effort  to  take 
The  Fresno  Bee  to  new  heights  of 
excellence.  Duties  will  include  slot,  staff 
evaluations/training,  scheduling  and 
back-up  for  the  news  editor.  Must  hove 
minimum  5  years  experience  in  news¬ 
papers.  Competitive  salary  BOE  and 
full  benefits  package.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  3-5  current  "before"  and 
"after"  clips  to:  THE  FRESNO  BEE,  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  1626  E  St.,  Fresno, 
CA  93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


BUSINESS  EDITORS 

Growing  financial  news  organization  in 
New  Jersey  seeks  experienced  editors 
to  handle  news,  feature  and  enterprise 
stories.  The  ideal  candidate  is  a  self¬ 
starter  with  an  eye  (or  detail,  who 
wants  to  work  in  a  fast-paced 
newsroom  and  collaborate  closely  with 
reporters  and  other  editors.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  corporate  business  and 
eye  (or  detail.  At  least  five  years  of 
experience  is  preferred.  Competitive 
salary,  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Box  07247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  AND 
SPORTS  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star,  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  downstate  Illinois,  is  look¬ 
ing  (or  dynamic,  talented  people  to  fill 
two  key  positions.  We're  paginating 
soon,  ana  reshaping  our  sports  desk  to 
meet  the  challenges.  You  must  have 
good  organizational  and  people  skills, 
as  well  as  aggressive  news  sense,  top¬ 
flight  editing  ability  and  an  eye  for 
solid-page  design.  The  Journal-Star  is 
an  employee-owned  newspaper.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  examples  of  your 
pertinent  work  to  Kirk  Wessler,  Sports 
Editor,  Journal  Star,  1  News  Plaza, 
Peoria,  IL61643. 


ATTENTION  ALL-STAR  EDITORS! 

The  Boston  Herald  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  news,  features  and  Sunday 
copy  editors.  Candidates  must  have  o 
deft  touch  (or  editing,  headlines  and 
layout  under  deadline  pressure-Mac 
experience  is  a  plus.  If  you  know  you're 
among  the  best-and  take  pride  in  see¬ 
ing  your  hard  work  make  a  difference- 
please  send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Linda  Kincaid,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor/Features  Production,  Boston 
Herald,  One  Herald  Square,  Boston, 
MA  02106-2096.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  EOE. 


AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  business 
newspaper  in  major  news  market 
anticipates  growth  this  year  and  seeks 
experienced  reporters  and  editors. 
Resumes  to  Editor,  South  Florida  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  1050  Lee  Wagener  Blvd. 
#302,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  3331 5 


AWARD-WINNING  North  Central 
Illinois  daily  has  opening  for  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  Previous  newspa¬ 
per  experience  and  knowledge  of  local 
gavernment  helpful.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to:  Joyce  McCullough, 
NewsTribune,  426  Second  St.,  La  Salle, 
IL  61 301.  EOE. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  needed  in  Zone  4  to 
launch  a  new  business  publication  in  a 
growing  market.  Person  needs  to  be  a 
business  writer,  reporter  or  editor  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  ho'. '  a  business 
publication  works.  Must  have  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  Page  layout  experience.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  07259,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  NEWS  WRITER 

Knight-Ridder  daily  seeks  business 
reporter  with  2  years  of  business  news 
writing  experience  on  daily  newspaper. 
Want  aggressive  reporter  with  strong 
writing  skills.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Carol  Hazard,  business  editor, 
Ledger-Enquirer,  P.O.  Box  711,  Col¬ 
umbus,  GA  31 902-071 1 
CONSCIENTIOUS,  SKILLED  REPORTER 
needed  to  produce  clean,  crisp  copy 
and  quality  photographs  for  small, 
feisty  Caribbean  weekly.  Must  be  Mac 
savvy,  and  have  pleasant  personality  to 
fit  in  with  small  team.  Salary  $225/ 
week.  Rush  resume,  clips  to  Box  07079, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  past  is  one  evil  less  and  one 
memory  more. 

Elbert  Hubbard 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIM 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Springfield  Union-News/Sunday 
Republican  of  Springfield,  MA  seeks  a 
strong  writer  able  to  turn  out  doily  news 
copy  and  weekend  features  on 
deadline.  Experience  covering 
manufacturing,  the  insurance  industry, 
financial  topics  ond  economic  issues 
preferred,  but  not  necessary. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Carolyn  Rob¬ 
bins,  Business  Editor,  Union-News/ 
Sunday  Republican,  1860  Main  St., 
Springneld,  MA  01101. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF:  Immediate  opening 
for  a  copy  desk  chief  with  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram's  Northeast 
newsroom,  covering  a  competitive  16- 
city  area  between  Forth  Worth  and 
Dallas.  This  editor  will  be  responsible 
for  processing  all  local  and  regional 
news  stories  for  one  of  three  fully  zoned 
editions.  Editor  must  have  5  years' 
copy-editing  experience;  management 
and  oddiFonal  reporting  experience  pre- 
ffered.  Send  clips,  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work  to  Joan  Krauter,  Editor, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  3201 
Airpart  Frwy  Ste.  108,  Bedford,  TX 
76021.(817)685-3888. 


COPY  DESK/REPORTER/WRITER 

Medium-sized  northwestern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  AM  seeking  well-trained  combo 
person  person  for  cyjy  editor/ 
reporter/writer  position.  This  extremely 
aggressive  editarial  staff  consistently 
produces  large  amounts  of  quality  copy 
resulting  in  a  growing  market  share 
and  professional  awards.  Successful 
candidate  will  possess: 

•A  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism, 
English  ar  liberal  arts; 

•Minimum  experience  on  college-level 
newspaper  or  Armed  Forces  equivalent, 
with  3  to  5  years  copy  editing,  report¬ 
ing/writing  on  medium-to-large  daily 
paper  preferred; 

•Reporting/writing  background  to 
include  features,  enterprise,  with  the 
ability  to  handle  any  beat  assigned; 

•Experience  with  pagination-oriented 
computer  software,  and  ability  to  lay  out 
art  and  design  pages  through  the  Leaf- 
Desk,  Mac,  and  QuarkXPress  or  similar 
programs; 

•Sharp  communication  skills  ,  with  the 
ability  to  work  effectively  and  efficiently 
under  deadlines. 

This  position  splits  the  week  between 
desk  work  and  reporting  assignments. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  offering  com- 
petitive  wages  and  fringe  benefit 
package.  NO  phone  calls.  Send  your 
confidential  resume,  including  work  his¬ 
tory,  clips  and  pagination  or  design 
examples  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  W.  12Jh  Street 
Erie,  PA  1 6534 

Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 


COPY  EDITOR  Award-winning  news¬ 
paper  in  east-central  Pennsylvania 
seeks  copy  editor  for  position  on  night 
production  desk.  Duties  will  include  edit¬ 
ing  local  copy  and  page  layout.  Expe¬ 
rience  preferable  but  nat  required.  Mac 
background  helpful.  Send  resumes  to 
Tim  Konski,  managing  editor/news,  Pre¬ 
ss-Enterprise,  3815  Lackawanna  Ave., 
Bloomsburg,  PA  17815. 

COPY  EDITOR.  14,000  daily  needs  all¬ 
purpose  copy  editor  with  good  judge¬ 
ment,  bright  heads  and  outstanding 
design  ability.  Duties  to  include  PI, 
news,  feature  editing  and  design. 
Duties  also  include  special  sectian  work 
and  daily  coordination  with  advertis¬ 
ing.  Write  Editor,  Sedalia  Democrat, 
P.O.  Box  848,  Sedalia,  MO  65302. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Design  pages  and  edit  copy  at  our 
seven-member  copydesk.  We  will  con¬ 
sider  recent  graduates.  We're  a  seven- 
day  AM  paper  in  a  university  city.  Send 
tearsheets  of  your  pages  and  best 
headlines  to  Ginger  DeShaney,  news 
editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  224 
State  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54901 .  Tell 
us  when  you  could  arrive  for  a  try  out. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Must  have  strong  editing  and  headline 
writing  skills.  Potential  unlimited  for 
journalist  with  3  to  5  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  to  join  the  copy  desk 
of  a  75,000+  7  day  daily  in  one  of 
California's  fastest  growing  and  most 
affordable  locations. 

Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Attn:  Mike  Perry 
PO  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
Fax:  (805)  395-7484 
EEO/MF/H 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  is  looking  for  a 
copy  editor  who  can  help  make  an 
afternoon  paper  vibrant  and  relevant  to 
readers.  We  want  an  editor  who  can 
polish  stories  in  our  news  sections  and 
write  headlines  with  flair  and  verve. 
We  prefer  at  least  three  years  of  daily 
experience.  We  offer  good  pay  and  a 
great  place  to  work.  Diversity  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  by 
March  1  ta  John  Leach,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Phoenix  Gazette, 
P.O.  Box  2245,  Phoenix,  AZ  85002. 


COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
for  60,000  circulation  New  Jersey-New 
York  metro  area  daily.  A  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  handling  local  news  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Applicants  must  have  sound  news 
judgement  and  be  able  to  design 
vibrant  hard  news  pages.  Salary 
around  $37,000.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and 
tearsheets  to  Box  07158,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

DEPUTY  SPORTS  NEWS  EDITOR 
The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  located  just  outside  Chicago 
in  Northwest  Indiana,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
journalist  with  design,  layout,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  assigning  experience  to  serve 
as  deputy  sports  news  editor  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  department.  Our  10-person  staff 
focuses  on  organized  and  participatory 
local  sports.  We  are  a  73,000-daily, 
86,000-Sunday  morning  daily  in  an 
extremely  competitive  market.  Women 
and  minarities  are  encauraged  to 
apply.  Send  resumes  and  clips  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Don  Ward,  sports  news  editor, 
Post-Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary, 
IN  46402-2998. 


DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR  -  The 
Savannah  Morning  News,  a  75,000- 
circulation  daily  on  Georgia's  scenic 
coast,  is  expanding  its  news-desk  oper¬ 
ation  and  seeks  an  energetic  team 
player  with  a  flair  for  news-page 
design.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  at 
least  two  years  of  experience  in 
design  of  live-news  pages,  solid  editing 
and  headline-writing  skills  and  news 
judgment  and  the  ability  to  consistently 
produce  quality  work  under  tight 
deadlines.  Macintosh  skills  essen¬ 
tial  as  we  move  toward  re¬ 
design.  Send  resume,  editing  clips 
and  samples  of  your  best  and  most 
recent  design  work  to:  Lee  Freeman, 
News  Editor,  Savannah  Morning 
News,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA 
31402. 


DESIGNER/VISUAL  EDITOR 
The  Chicago  Tribune  is  seeking  an 
experienced  visual  editar/graphic 
designer  to  play  a  lead  role  in  the 
redesign  of  its  daily  and  weekly  feature 
sections.  The  successful  candidate  will 
jain  a  team  of  editors,  art  directars, 
photographers  and  others  engaged  in 
a  reexamination  of  features  content 
throughout  the  paper.  Requirements:  a 
minimum  of  five  years'  experience  in 
editorial  publication  design;  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  editorial  process; 
excellent  communication  skills;  the 
ability  to  execute  sophisticated  pages 
using  QuarkXPress,  Photoshop  and 
other  software  programs.  Portfolios 
must  include  examples  of  outstanding 
use  of  typography,  color,  photography 
and  illustration.  Send  resume,  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  work  samples  to:  John  Twohey, 
Senior  Editor,  Chicago  Tribune,  435  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 . 

DESK  EDITOR 

We  want  the  rarest  af  journalistic  birds; 
a  sports  nut  with  great  editing  skills  and 
a  creative  mind  that  craves  the  next 
challenge.  We're  an  all-sports  online 
news  service,  bringing  the  newsroom 
into  the  era  of  advanced  telecom¬ 
munications  technology.  We  want  an 
editor  with  at  least  two  years'  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  record  of  excellence.  We 
are  a  great  employe  -  thot  pays  com- 

□■'tively  and  alters  benefits  you  won't 
in  the  newspaper  business.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  editing  and  writ- 
ing  to:  Starwave  Corp.,  Human 
Resources,  13810  SE  Eastgate  Way, 
Suite  400,  Bellevue,  WA  98005.  No 
phone  calls  please! 


PLEASE  SPECIFY  THE  CATEGORY  DESIRED  WHEN  FAXING  YOUR  AD 
_ (212)929-1259 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR,  CHINESE  NEWSPAPER. 
Select,  edit,  write  &  oversee  prepara¬ 
tion  of  news,  photographs,  articles,  & 
ads  for  publication  in  a  Chinese  com¬ 
munity  newspaper.  Work  will  involve 
use  of  computer  &  Chinese  word  pro¬ 
cessor.  Require:  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Mass  Communication  or  Journalism;  2 
years  experience  in  the  job  offered  or  2 
years  as  a  Chinese  Newspaper 
Reporter;  speaking  &  writing  Man- 
darian  and  Cantonese;  and  completion 
of  one  college  course  each  in  Computer 
&  Its  Application,  Photo  Journalism, 
and  Advertising.  $23,(XX)/yr,  40  hrs/ 
wk,  9-5.  MUST  HAVE  PROOF  OF 
LEGAL  AUTHORITY  TO  WORK  PERMA¬ 
NENTLY  IN  THE  U.S.  Send  2  copies  of 
Resume,  Transcript,  &  Experience  Letter 
to:  Illinois  Dept,  of  Employment 
Security,  401  S.  State  St.,  3  South,  Chi¬ 
cago,  IL  60605,  Attn:  Leonard  Boksa, 
Ref.#V-IL-12481-B.  No  Calls.  An 
Employer  Paid  Ad. 

EDITOR,  Zone  2  business  weekly  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  journalist  ready  to  edit  his  or 
her  own  publication.  Enthusiasm  for 
business  and  sense  of  journalistic 
mission  are  essential.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  play  an  important  role  in 
a  vibrant  business  community.  Send 
detailed  cover  letter  explaining  why  you 
possess  the  qualities  that  can  lead  a 
small  publication  to  excellence.  Box 
07265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Dallas  cammunity  newspaper  group 
needs  person  to  edit  three  monthW  city 
neighborhood  newspapers,  combined 
circulation  80,000.  Job  entails  desk 
experience,  some  writing,  desire  to 
move  into  management,  and  someone 
fed  up  with  the  way  most  newspapers 
are  run.  Bachelor's  degree  required. 
Photographic  ability,  some  Spanish  a 
plus.  Salary  in  low  20s,  health  insur¬ 
ance.  401 K.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Jeff 
Siegel,  Advocate  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers,  6510  Abrams  Road,  Suite  220, 
Dallas,  TX  75231 /fax  (214)  341- 
0204.  No  phone  calls. 

EDITORIAL  DIREQOR 

Award-winning  Ohio-based  publisher 
seeks  a  seasoned  editor  to  help  shape 
the  editorial  praduct  of  eight  current 
and  up  to  eight  future  business-to- 
business  newspapers. 

Candidates  must  have  7-10  years  pro¬ 
fessional  business  writing  and  editing 
experience.  Duties  include  directing  the 
editorial  and  focus  of  the  news  organi¬ 
zation,  as  well  as  working  with  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  staff  to  strengthen 
specific  journalistic  skills. 

Must  be  able  to  work  in  a  progressive, 
competitive  environment  with  skilled, 
self-directed  team. 

Send  resume,  3  clips  and  references  to: 

Managing  Editor 

P.O.  Box  16302 
Cleveland,  Ohio  441 1 6 
EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Experienced,  with 
conservative  views.  Edit  columns,  let¬ 
ters,  may  write  op-eds.  PC/pagemaker 
experience  helpful.  New  England  daily 
with  excellent  benefits.  Please  submit 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Patricia 
Nagle,  Personnel,  Republican- 
American,  389  Meadow  Street, 
Waterbury,  CT  06702. 
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EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER:  MANAGING  EDITOR 


The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer,  a 
Gannett  Co.  newspaper  with  28,000 
circulation  daily  and  38,000  Sunday, 
seeks  a  reporter  to  focus  on  coverage 
of  communities  outside  the  immediate 
Battle  Creek  area.  Position  offers 
excellent  opportunity  to  cover  wide 
range  of  topics,  including  education, 
crime,  government,  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  business  and  other  community 
issues.  One  to  two  years  experience 
preferred,  but  highly  motivated,  entry- 
level  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Send  resume,  references  and  work  sam¬ 
ples,  along  with  a  letter  outlining  your 
thoughts  on  what  a  community  news¬ 
paper  should  be,  to:  Nan  Seelman, 
executive  editor.  Battle  Creek  Enquirer, 
1 55  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Ml 
49017-3093. 

The  Enquirer  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  that  values  diversity  in  the 
workplace,  and  especially  encourages 
those  who  share  this  vision  lo  apply. 


Weekly  East  Hampton  (L.l.)  Star 
(18,000  circ.)  requires  4  years  journal¬ 
ism  plus  management  experience, 
knowledge  local  government,  pagina¬ 
tion  (Quark  preferred),  copy  editing  a 
plus.  Send  resume,  clips,  references  to 
Star,  PO  Box  5002,  Eost  Hampton,  NY 
11937. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Make  our  opinion  page  sparkle  by  writ¬ 
ing  lively,  well-argued  editorials  and  by 
soliciting  thought-provoking  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  community.  Gannett 
newspaper  (35,000  daily,  50,000 
Sunday)  serving  the  scenic,  family- 
oriented  Finger  Lakes  region  of  Upstate 
New  York  seeks  a  creative,  high-energy 
writer-editor  who  will  bring  new 
approaches  and  new  ideas.  Page  is 
heavily  local  and  tries  to  provide  prog¬ 
ressive  leadership  for  a  conservative  com¬ 
munity.  Send  a  resume,  a  week's  worth 
of  your  learsheets,  and  a  letter  outlining 
your  editorial  page  philosophy  to 
ChaHes  Nutt,  Editor,  Star-Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  285,  Elmira,  NY  14902.  The  Star- 
Gazette  and  Gannett  are  equal 
opportunity  employers.  We  value  the 
benefits  of  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  especially  encourage  those  who 
share  our  vision  to  apply. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  with  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  daily  newspaper 
experience  covering  the  arts.  Require¬ 
ments  include  lively  writing,  expertise 
covering  live  music  and  theater  and  vis¬ 
ual  arts,  and  record  of  strong  reporting 
on  art-related  issues.  Apply  to  Dan 
Taylor,  Entertainment  Editor,  The  Press 
Democrat,  P.O.  Box  569,  Santo  Rosa, 
CA  95402. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Enthusiastic,  creative  leader  needed  to 
head  six-person  copy  desk  at  34,000 
circulation  daily  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  Southwest  Michigan. 
We're  looking  for  an  individual  with 
top-rate  design  and  editing  skills. 
Pagination  and  Macintosh  graphics 
experience  preferred.  Submit  resume 
and  samples  to  Steve  Pepple,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Herald-Palladium,  PO 
Box  1 28,  St.  Joseph,  Ml  49085. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR: 

Weekly  newspaper  group  in  Zone  2  is 
looking  for  an  executive  editor.  We 
need  someone  to  lead  and  train  our 
young,  willing-to-learn  reporters  and 
editors  to  improve  our  story  count, 
layout  and  design  and  photography. 
The  individual  should  currently  be  an 
editor  at  a  weekly  newspaper  or  group 
of  newspapers.  Box  07244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Tampa  Boy  Business  Journal,  the  pre¬ 
mier  business  news  publication  serving 
Florida's  West  Coast,  is  looking  for  o 
person  to  help  coach  our  reporters, 
track  assignments  and  produce  arrest¬ 
ing  special  sections.  Strong  editing  skills 
required.  Resume,  clips  and  tearsheets: 
Allen  Greenberg,  editor,  405  N.  Reo 
St.,  Suite  210,  Tampa,  FL  33609 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a 
talented  mid-level  news  manager  with  a 
solid  track  record  to  move  up  to  the  top 
news  job  at  over  30,000  daily.  The 
right  candidate  must  possess  creative 
ideas,  high  energy,  and  the  motiva- 
tianal  ins’ght  to  redirect  and  lead  our 
newsroom  team  to  new  standards  of 
excellence.  We  are  in  a  growing 
market  adjacent  to  a  major  South¬ 
eastern  metro  area.  Plenty  of  competi¬ 
tion  but  great  opportunity  for  the  right 
individual.  Must  be  a  team  player  as 
well  as  a  team  leader.  Organizational 
skills  important.  Layout,  design,  pagina¬ 
tion  experience,  and  sound  news  judg¬ 
ment  important  ingredients  for  success. 
Send  introductory  letter,  resume,  salary 
requirements,  and  example  of  current 
newspaper  to  Bill  Beauchamp,  Director 
Human  Resources,  Morris  Communica¬ 
tions  Corporation,  PO  Box  936, 
Augusta,  GA  30903. 


EDITORS  WANTED 

The  Reno  Gazette- Journal,  a  mid-sized 
Gannett  paper  in  the  Biggest  Little  City 
in  the  World,  is  seeking  applicants  for 
two  positions  on  its  night  news  desk. 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGINATOR  -  Suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  have  at  least  two 
years  daily  copy  editing  experience, 
excellent  design  and  layout  skills  and  pro¬ 
ven  expertise  with  Macintosh  and 
QuarkXPress  pagination. 

COPY  EDITOR  (Entry-level)  -  Successful 
candidate  will  have  journalism  back¬ 
ground  with  basic  knowledge  of  copy 
editing,  headline  writing  and  layout 
principles.  Macintosh/QuarkXPress 
experience  is  preferred  but  not  man¬ 
datory. 

Please  submit  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  (including  page  layouts)  to  Kenn 
Altine,  assistant  managing  editor,  Reno 
Gazette-Journal,  P.O.  Box  22000, 
Reno,  NV  89520. 

EEO-M/F  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Zone  5,  16,000  circulation  indepen¬ 
dent  daily  needs  experienced  energetic 
leader  for  talented  newsstaff.  Should 
have  solid  creative,  editing  and  prod¬ 
uction  skills,  a  commitment  to  quality  com¬ 
munity  journalism,  and  a  vision  for 
growth.  Good  compensation  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salaiy  history  to  Box  07251,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


REPORTER  FOR  OLYMPIC  REGION 
Great  starter  position  for  journalism 
graduate.  Fax  resume  518-523-1351 
or  P.O.  Box  111,  Lake  Placid,  NY 
12946. 


FEATURES  V/RITER 


Two  award  winning  alternative  news¬ 
papers  in  Western  Mass,  (5  college 
area)  need  one  take-charge  editor  to 
bring  them  to  the  next  level.  Seeking  a 
creative  committed  journalist.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  managing  a  small  staff  of  news 
reporters  and  arts/entertainment 
writers.  Must  be  skilled  in  leading  a 
staff  towards  a  vision.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  news,  interactive  media  experience 
a  plus.  We're  part  of  a  6-paper  group 
offering  competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  If  you  have  the  qualities  listed 
above,  plus  an  understanding  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Allen  and  Ruth  Bader 
Ginsburg,  please  send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples,  and  at  least  3  clips  to:  Joleen 
Benedict,  New  Mass  Media,  Box  700, 
87  School  St.,  Hatfield,  MA  01038. 
ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (3 1 0)  792- 1313. 


The  News-Sentinel,  a  53,000  circula¬ 
tion  Knight-Ridder  paper  in  northeast 
Indiana  seeks  a  features  reporter  who 
can  write  with  verve,  insight  and 
intelligence.  This  person  will  spend  part 
of  the  time  writing  consumer-oriented 
local  health  stories  and  the  rest  creating 
strong  general  feature  stories.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  six  story  ideas  (three 
health-related)  to  Marcia  Werts, 
features  editor.  The  News-Sentinel,  P.O. 
Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Award-winning  newspaper  in  east- 
central  Pennsylvania  seeks  a  hard¬ 
working  and  aggressive  reporter  to 
round  out  Its  nine-member  writing 
team.  The  position  offers  a  mix  of  hard 
news  and  feature  writing.  Send  resumes 
and  clips  to  Tim  Konski,  managing 
editor/news,  Press-Enterprise,  3815 
Lackawanna  Ave.,  Bloomsburg,  PA 
17815. 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration*Marketing 

(800)  339-4345 


PUBLICATIONS 


Are  you  Organized,  Outgoing... 
with  a  Stroke  of  Genius? 

Since  1894,  The  United  States  Golt  Association  has  insti¬ 
tuted  many  vital  programs  to  promote  and  conserve  the 
best  interests  and  true  spirit  ot  golf.  We  currently  seek  a 
Manager  of  Publications  who  will  be  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  communications  materials  published  by  The 
USGA.  Skills  required  include  overseeing  a  competitive 
bidding  process,  print-buying,  writing,  editing,  and  proof¬ 
reading.  This  position  will  also  require  supervision  and 
coordination  of  programs  and  publications  used  for  golt 
championships  and  trade  shows.  Ability  to  interface  with 
vendors,  host  clubs,  committee  members,  championship 
contestants  and  the  media,  as  well  as  all  levels  of  the 
USGA  staff  is  essential. 

The  dynamic  leader  we  seek  will  have  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  communications  field  including  public  rela- 
lions,  writing/editing,  promotions/markeling.  Word  pro¬ 
cessing  skills  are  necessary  and  familiarity  with  desktop 
publishing  programs  is  a  plus. 

Interested  individuals  may  forward  their  resumes  with 
salary  history  to:  United  States  Golf  Association, 
Personnel  Dept.  MP-EP,  P.O.  Box  708, 

Far  Hills,  NJ  07931.  ^ 

No  phone  calls  please.  ,  '  W  ' 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Run  your  ad  for  12,  26 
or  52  issues  to  increase 
awareness  while 
benefitdng  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

CaU  (212)  675-4380 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWSWIRE  REPORTERS/ 

COPY  READERS 

WORLD  FINANCIAL  CEF-ITER,  NYC 

The  Dow  Jones  News  Service  is  seeking 
reporters  and  copy  readers  with  varied 
levels  of  experience,  preferably  but  not 
essentially  in  business  iaurnalism. 
Recent  college  graduates  will  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Qualified  candidates  for  this 
business  newswire  must  have  strong 
journalism  skills.  Speed  and  accuracy  a 
must. 

We  offer  responsible  positions  with  a 
prestigious  publication  that  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  staff,  career  advancement 
opportunities,  competitive  salaries  and 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  and  requirements,  in  con¬ 
fidence,  to:  Employee  Relations 
Department-RS/SP,  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Harborside  Financial  Center,  600 
Plaza  II,  Jersey  City,  NJ  0731 1  -3992. 
Equal  opportunity  employer  m/f/d/v. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

NOW  ACCEPTING  APPLICATIONS 

We  hove  openings  or  are  anticipating 
authorization  for  the  following: 

DESIGN  DIRECTOR:  One  of  the  top 
newsroom  management  positions. 
Management  experience  required 
along  with  background  in  either  art, 
design,  photo  or  technology.  Lead¬ 
ership  and  si^rvision  skills  essential. 
Contact  John  Thomson,  AME. 

DESIGNER:  Must  have  interest  in 
redesign  and  strengths  in  news.  Cantact 
Kevin  Riley,  News  Manager. 

NEWS  ARTIST:  Contact  John  Thomson, 
AME,  or  Ann  Hoffman,  News  Man¬ 
ager. 

LAYOUT  EDITORS:  News,  features  and 
sports.  Contact  Brad  Lendon,  assistant 
news  manager. 

PICTURE  EDITOR:  Hands-on  photo 
selection,  representing  photo  depart¬ 
ment.  Contact  Ann  Hoffman,  news 
manager. 

SYSTEM  TECH/TRAINER:  Assist  with 
our  Macintosh  system,  pagination,  staff 
training.  Contact  Jeff  Adams,  editorial 
systems  editor. 

Dayton  Daily  News 
45  So.  Ludlow  St. 

Dayton,  OH  45402 

Circulation:  171,000  daily;  226,000 
Sunday. 

WESTERN  daily  seeks  high-profile  col¬ 
umnist.  Solid  writing  and  investigative 
skills  a  must.  Three  years  experience 
required.  Computer-assisted  reporting 
background  a  plus.  Ideal  candidate  is 
one  who  is  not  content  to  sit  back  and 
simply  comment  on  the  news,  but  will 
delve  into  the  issues,  stir  the  pot  and 
bring  about  change  where  needed.  Box 
07253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editar  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER-EDITOR, 
combination  person  needed  for  large 
weekly  natural  resources  publication. 
Oversee  photo  production  of  reporter, 
photographers  and  correspondents. 
Take  ^otogrophs  as  well  as  edit  those 
of  others.  Have  darkroom  skills  but  mov¬ 
ing  to  electronic  reproduction  so  skill 
with  scanning  photos  and  negatives, 
Photoshop  and  Macintosh  computers  is 
a  must.  Also  report  and  write  news 
stories  as  well  as  edit  copy.  Some  page 
layout  also  required.  QuarkXPress 
experience  preferred.  We  need  a  Jack- 
of-all-trades!  Five  years  journalism 
experience  and  journalism  degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  clips  to  Box  07246,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  Suburban  sprawl  is  mav- 
ing  in  on  Kentucky's  horse  farms,  and 
the  Bluegrass  region's  leading  newspa¬ 
per  is  creating  a  new  beat  to  write 
about  it.  We're  looking  for  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  reporter  with  strong  investigative 
skills  to  cover  urban  planning,  growth 
ond  economic  development.  Apply  only 
if  you  have  proven  ability  to  dig 
through  records  and  make  sense  of 
them  for  readers.  Yau  also  should  be 
adept  at  computer-assisted  reporting. 
We  are  a  Knight-Ridder  paper 
(125,000  daily  and  170,000  Sunday) 
in  the  hometown  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  Send  letter,  resume,  clips  and 
references  by  March  1  to  Tom  Caudill, 
assistant  managing  editor,  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  100  Midland  Ave.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  KY  40508.  EOE  M/F 
REPORTER 

You've  got  at  least  one  year  af  full-time 
daily  experience.  Compared  with  your 
peers,  you're  the  best  reporter  and 
writer  your  newspaper  has  seen  in 
years.  But  you  want  more.  We're  a 
57,000  circulation  within  35  minutes  of 
New  York  City.  If  you're  committed  to 
hard-hitting  community  journalism  and 
are  up  to  the  challenge  of  a  com¬ 
petitive,  demanding  market,  send  or  fax 
a  letter,  resume  and  your  five  most 
enterprising  clips  to  Jim  McGarvey, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Record,  P.O.  Box  217,  Parsippany,  NJ 
07054-0217.  Fax  (201)  428-6666. 
You  must  be  available  for  a  try-out 
within  several  weeks. 

THE  POST-TRIBUNE,  a  Knight-Ridder 
paper  just  outside  Chicago,  needs  a 
go-getter  assigning  editor  >^o  can  lead 
us  through  some  competitive  changes  in 
our  market.  Candidates  should  be 
experienced,  independent,  creative, 
and  able  to  keep  pace  in  an  evalving 
situation.  This  is  a  hands-on  job  where 
initiative  is  highly  valued.  If  interested, 
send  resume  and  work  samples 
immediately  to  Kay  Manning,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  oaily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  New  Times  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  a  diverse  workforce 
and  acknowledges  the  needs  of 
employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits... and  all  the  space  you  need  to  put 
the  news  in  perspective  and  tell  a  good 
story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  managing  editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed 
story  ideas  from  your  town  that  you'd 
pursue  if  you  had  the  time  and  the 
space.  (Be  specific,  outlining  who  will 
talk,  why  the  story  matters,  how  you'll 
put  it  together.) 

SEAnLE  JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES.  If  you 
can  report,  write,  and  copy-edit  with 
the  speed  of  a  wire  service  reporter, 
accuracy  of  a  scientist,  collegiality  of  a 
bureaucrat,  and  the  versatility  of 
Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  beautiful  Seattle 
wants  you.  Large  nonprofit  healthcare 
organization  needs  a  writer/editor  far 
staff  and  member  publications.  Layout 
skills  a  plus.  This  is  a  6-month  tem¬ 
porary  job  with  the  possibility  of  being 
extended  or  made  permanent  -  right  for 
someone  wishing  to  establish  himself  or 
herself  in  Seattle,  or  far  an  existing  resi¬ 
dent.  Salary  prorated  fram  $35,000  a 
year,  plus  great  benefits.  EOE.  Show 
your  skill  with  your  cover  letter  and 
clips.  Box  07256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  CARIBBEAN  weekly  requires 
desktop  publisher  to  assume  all  prod¬ 
uction  duties  including  pasteup,  ad 
design  and  photo  processing.  Mac 
savvy,  photo  skills  a  must;  journalism 
degree  an  asset.  Salary  $225/week. 
Box  06880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  CENTRAL  Florida  daily  needs 
an  editor/reporter  who  doesn't  mind 
doing  everything  from  writing  stories  to 
paginating.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Katrina  Elsken, 
P.O.  Box  639,  Okeechobee,  FL  34973. 


Life  is  one  iong  struggie  between 
conclusions  based  on  abstract  ways 
of  conceiving  cases,  and  opposite 
conclusions  prompted  by  our 
instinctive  perception  of  them. 

William  James 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Times,  an  83,000  (104,000  Sun¬ 
day)  Gannett  AM  in  Shreveport,  LA, 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  sports 
editor  overseeing  efforts  of  talented 
award-winning  staff.  You  will  direct  cov¬ 
erage  of  preps,  small  college,  LSU,  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  and  New  Orleans 
Saints,  local  CFL  and  CBA  teams  and  a 
minor  league  baseball  team.  But  we 
want  more  than  traditional  coverage. 
Recreatian,  the  outdoars,  wamen's 
sports,  enterprise  and  computer- 
assisted  reporting  also  are  important  to 
us.  A  strong  track  record  of  leadership 
is  as  important  as  sports  experience.  If 
you  feel  you're  up  to  the  challenge, 
send  letter,  resume  and  wark  samples 
to  Editar  Judy  Christie,  The  Times,  222 
Lake  St.,  Shreveport,  LA  71 1 30. 

We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  encourage  those  who  share  that 
vision  to  apply.  EEO 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Bureau  that  serves  eight  dailies  (cam- 
bined  circ:  600,000)  needs  creative 
leader  to  oversee  seven  full-time 
reporters  covering  Detroit  pros  and  col¬ 
leges.  If  you  hove  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  and  organizational  skills,  can 
inspire  experienced  writers  and 
brainstorm  ideas,  let's  talk.  Experience 
covering  top  sports  and  knowledge  oT 
outdoor  and  recreational  activities  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Meegan  Holland,  Bureau  Chief,  Booth 
Newspapers,  217  N.  Sycamore,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Ml  48933.  Questions?  Phone: 
517-487-8888. 

THE  NORTHWEST  HERALD,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  daily  newspapers  in 
America,  has  openings  in  two  key  posi¬ 
tions: 

Night  Managing  Editor  -  We  need  an 
aggressive  nightside  m.e.  to  head  up 
the  copy  desk  of  our  30,000  daily  AM 
in  the  Chicago  area.  Candidates  will  be 
self-starters  well-versed  in  pagination 
with  a  track  record  of  team  building 
and  leadership. 

Assistant  Features  Editor  -  This  entry 
level  editing  position  is  responsible  for 
the  organization  and  production  of  the 
daily  futures  section.  Candidates  will 
have  jaurnalism  degree  or  equivalent. 
Pagination  experience  a  definite  plus.  A 
flair  far  page  design  essential. 
Candidates  for  both  jobs  should  send 
resumes  to  Cliff  Ward,  managing 
editor/days,  at  the  Northwest  Herald, 
PO  Box  250,  Crystal  Lake,  IL  60039- 
0250. 

THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  ADVOCATE,  a 
100,000  circulation  daily,  is  seeking  a 
paginatar/copy  editar  with  a  degree  in 
journalism.  Knowledge  of  word  pro¬ 
cessing  on  computers  is  essential;  know¬ 
ledge  of  page  layout/pagination  is 
desirable.  A  minimum  of  three  years 
experience  is  preferred.  Responsibilities 
will  include  designing  and  paginating 
pages  for  FUN  and  Sunday  Magazine; 
compiling  the  calendars  for  FUN  and 
Sunday  Magazine;  compiling 
Neighbors  Notes;  assist  in  preparing 
the  daily  TV  Grid  and  copyediting 
locally  written  copy.  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  work  flexible  days  and  hours. 
Days  will  generally  be  Monday  through 
Friday,  but  will  vary  with  need.  Hours 
will  generally  be  daytime  with  evening 
work  probable  as  needed.  Mail  resume 
to  The  Advocate,  PO  Box  588,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70821 . 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITORIAL 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  copy 
editor  to  work  on  ttie  news  desk  handl¬ 
ing  local,  national  and  foreign  copy. 
Applicants  must  have  strong  word¬ 
editing  and  headline-writing  skills, 
which  will  be  tested.  Must  be  willing  to 
work  Flexible  hours.  Minimum  of  five 
years  of  copy-editing  experience  on  a 
large  or  midsized  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  required.  Candidates  should  sub¬ 
mit  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  brief 
autobiography  to  Millie  Quan,  AME, 
Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle, 
WA  98111.  Deadline  is  February  24. 
No  calls,  please. 


THE  SAVANNAH  (Georgia)  NEWS- 
PRESS  has  immediate  opportunity  for  a 
Pressroom  Superintendent.  Attributes 
desired  include  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  at  least  three  years 
supervisory  experience  in  a  pressroom 
with  a  double  width  press  and  ability  to 
handle  applicable  administrative  duties. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  For  developing  standard 
operating  procedures  and  strategic 
objectives.  Other  responsibilities  include 
developing  training  programs,  purchas¬ 
ing  materials,  scheduling  crews  and  con¬ 
trolling  waste.  The  job  does  necessitate 
the  ability  of  the  successful  candidate  to 
flexible  in  working  as  needed  to  opera¬ 
tional  needs.  Please  send  your  resume 
Lou  Barnes,  Employment  Manager, 
Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA  31402. 


G.M./PUBUSHER 

Over  27  years  of  successful  experience 
including  16  years  as  General  Man¬ 
ager  for  weeklies  to  medium-sized 
dailies.  Background  in  sales,  HR,  labor. 
Active  in  community  and  newspaper 
organizations.  Box  07258,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  award-winning  editor 
seeks  key  post  with  daily,  pref^ably  in 
competitive  situation.  Staff  motivation, 
packaging,  editorial  leadership  are  my 
specialities.  Box  07230,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OUT-OF-WORK  Copy  Editor  needs 
job.  20  years  experience.  Lusting  to 
learn  Quark,  pagination.  Hoping  For 
home  on  Midwest  daily.  Eager,  talented 
and  ready  to  roll.  (51 7)  788-8073. 


PUBUSHER/CEO/GM/COO 
Over  17  years  of  successful  newspaper 
management  experience  with  20,000- 
200,000  circulation  award-winning 
dailies  including  10  years  as  publisher 
and  CEO.  Innovative  and  persuasive 
team  builder  committed  to  combining 
profitability  with  quality  jaumalism  and 
community  service.  Extensive  labor  and 
legal  bocxground.  Box  07204,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SAVVY  SCRIBE 

Full-time  local  news,  features  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Top  1 0  daily  and  columnist  for 
city  magazine  seeks  staff  job  on  metro 
daily  or  magazine.  Past  beats  include 
politics,  immigrants,  food,  the  arts.  Will 
move  anywhere.  Reply:  PO  Box 
391 1 02,  Cambridge,  MA  021 39. 


INTERNSHIPS 


SPEND  SIX  MONTHS  interning  with 
crack  professional  journalists  in  the 
Illinois  Statehouse  pressroom  in 
Sangamon  State  University's  one-year 
MA  Public  Affairs  Reporting  program. 
Excellent  placement  record.  Tuition 
waivers,  $3,000  stipends  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April  1 .  Con¬ 
tact  Charles  Wheeler,  PAC  418,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-7494. 


ADVERTISING 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


LEADERSHIP,  vision,  attitude, 
perseverance,  profit.  If  these  are 
qualities  you  are  seeking  in  your 
advertising  director,  I  suggest  we  meet 
at  your  convenience.  Box  07248,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUaiON  MANAGER 
to  supervise  Night  Shift.  Camera,  press¬ 
room  and  mailroom  operations.  Goss 
Community  or  equivalent  experience 
required.  Send  resume  with  detailed 
experience  and  salary  history  to  Don 
Reiderman,  107  North  Sandusky  Street, 
Bellevue,  Ohia  4481 1 . 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  2  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  covering  Division  I  College  Brat. 
Looking  to  move  on  to  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter.  Box  07262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEGAL 


FREELANCE 


WELL-ROUNDED,  experienced  writer/ 
photographer  with  ability  to  author 
informative,  entertaining  copy  for 
myriad  of  audiences.  Available 
immediately  for  freelance  assignments. 
Reply  to  Box  07218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIA  ATTORNEY.  Growing  Chicago 
firm  seeks  an  attorney  with  3-5  years 
ej^rience  in  the  representation  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  practice  will  emphasize  libel 
litigation  and  pre-publication  review.  A 
background  in  general  litigation  and 
journalism  is  preferred.  An  Illinois 
license  will  be  required.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


OVER  1  2  years  experience  as  Pro¬ 
fessional  illustrator  specializing  in 
partraits.  Highly  skilled  in  Freehand 
and  Quark  creating  Graphics  and  Page 
Design.  Box  07249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  COORDINATORS 

Large  metro  newspaper  seeking  prod¬ 
uction  coordinators  to  facilitate  the 
production  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  resolve  customer  problems 
and  address  quality  issues. 

Qualified  applicants  will  have  basic 
knowledge  of  electronic  prepress,  color 
theory,  press  and  packaging  function. 
Excellent  written  and  verbal  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  Customer  service  orienta¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  of  continuous  pro¬ 
cess  improvement/quality  assurance. 
Experience  in  similar  or  related  position 
desired. 

Resumes  and  letters  of  application 
should  be  sent  to:  The  Seattle  Times, 
Human  Resources  Manager  for  Opera¬ 
tions,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111 
no  later  than  March  1,  1995.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


Washington-based  reporter  wants  addi¬ 
tional  freelance  work.  Call  (703)  330- 
8178. 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  Circulator  New  York 
City  and  suburbs.  Available  for  Marke^ 
ing  Services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis.  (51 6)  588-2735. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PREPRESS 


PREPRESS  MANAGER 

One  of  New  York's  leading  daily 
newspapers  is  seeking  a  proven  leader 
for  its  Prepress  department.  Must  be 
able  to  train,  direct  and  evaluate  staff. 
The  candidate  must  be  able  to 
coordinate  on-time  press  flow  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  newspaper.  This  person 
should  be  familiar  with  a  MAC  based 
scanning  system  using  Photoshop, 
Quark,  ColorAccess  and  digital 
cameras.  Must  hove  supervisory  and  com- 
puter  experience,  this  position  is 
responsible  for  color  scanning,  compos¬ 
ing  and  platemaking  as  wen  as  work¬ 
ing  with  advertising  and  press  depart¬ 
ments.  Bachelor's  degree  and  working 
knowledge  of  a  newspaper  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  Swd  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Personnel  Department, 
Poughkeepsie  Journal,  85  Civic  Center 
Plaza,  Poughkeepsie,  NY  12601.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


FREELANCE  photographer  with  WIRE  & 
DAILY  experience  available  for  Feature, 
News,  Sports  assignments.  Top-notch 
concert-shooter  also.  CAN  TRANSMIT!! 
Tim  (708)  298-6351.  Pager  (708)  603- 
6668.  Chicago  -  5  min.  from  O'Hare. 


YOUNG,  experienced  circulator  look¬ 
ing  for  opportunity  os  home  delivery  or 
circulation  manager  at  a  mid  to  large 
sized  daily.  20  years  experience  at  a 
'huge'  west  coast  daily  and  its  number 
one  suburban  competitor.  Would  prefer 
Zones  5,  7,  8,  or  9.  Salary  negotiaole. 
Box  07235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT,  20-^  years 
experience  on  4-Color  Web  Offset,  Har¬ 
ris/Goss  Urbanite  presses.  Excellent 
management  skills:  waste  reduction, 
inventory  &  paper  planning/weekly  com¬ 
mercial  accounts.  References,  Zones  3, 
4  or  6.  Box  07261 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST 


PROVOCATIVE  and  knowledgeable 
sports  columnist  seeks  position  at 
medium-to  large-sized  newspaper.  I  am 
an  experienced  sports  reporter  who 
adds  strong  layout  skills  and  quality 
reporting  to  my  ability  to  write  columns 
that  can  make  you  mad,  make  you 
laugh  or  make  you  think.  Contact  Rick 
at  (41 2)  254-1216. 


PRODUaiON  SUPERVISOR  -  Missouri 
printer  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
production  manager  with  nands-on 
knowledge  of  both  pre-press  and  web 
offset  printing.  Some  travel  is  involved. 
Salary  begins  at  $50,000  and  will 
increase  with  your  ability  to  manage 
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to  stay  alive. 
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by  Marc  Rosenberg 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

THE  POWER  OF  ADVOCACY 
ADVERTISING  IN  NEWSPAPERS 


ADVOCACY  ADVERTISING  CAN 
be  a  very  powerful,  effective  tool.  So,  I 
am  constantly  amazed  by  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  some  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioners  to  use  it. 

Personally,  1  suspect  that  it  often 
comes  down  to  the  issue  of  “earned” 
media  versus  paid  media.  For  some 
who  were  trained  in  the  old  school  of 
PR,  to  resort  to  paid  media  seems  to  be 
an  admission  of  failure.  It  shouldn’t  be. 

Clausewitz  observed  that  war  is  a 
continuation  of  politics  by  other 
means.  Similarly,  I  believe  that  advoca¬ 
cy  advertising  ought  to  be  viewed  as  an 
extension  of  public  relations. 

Paid  media  can  be  used  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  traditional  earned  media  cam¬ 
paigns.  Increasingly,  we  see  that  adver¬ 
tisements  can  actually  become  focal 
points  in  an  earned  media  campaign. 

In  a  study  of  advocacy  advertising’s 
role  in  last  year’s  debate  over  health 

Rosenberg  is  sales  manager, 
corporate /public  policy,  at  the 
Washington  Post.  These  are  remarks  he 
made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 
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care  reform,  the  Annenberg  School’s 
dean,  Kathleen  Hall  Jamison,  docu¬ 
mented  that  several  different  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  succeeded  in  generating  news 
coverage  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  ad  placements  themselves. 

The  health  care  debate  really  did 
provide  the  perfect  case  for  the  need 
for  advocacy  advertising.  The  debate 
was  at  once  so  complex  and  so  perva¬ 
sive  and  so  prolonged  that  traditional 
public  relations  techniques  —  namely, 
attempts  to  obtain  free  media  coverage 
—  eventually  had  to  yield  to  paid  me¬ 
dia.  There  were  too  many  competing 


voices,  too  many  nuances  to  the  de¬ 
bate,  and  too  long  a  life  to  the  issue  for 
interest  groups  to  trust  that  traditional 
PR  would  allow  their  messages  to  get 
through  the  clutter  and  be  heard  and 
remembered  by  their  target  audiences. 

Advocacy  advertising  provides  three 
critical  advantages:  certainty,  consis¬ 
tency  and  impact.  With  paid  media, 
you  have  absolute  control  over  when 
and  how  your  message  reaches  the 
public.  Done  properly,  your  ads  will  be 
an  unavoidable  part  of  the  information 
stream  and  can  themselves  make  news. 
And  an  ad  campaign  can  keep  your 
message  in  front  of  the  public  long  af¬ 
ter  the  novelty  value  of  your  news  sto¬ 
ry  has  faded. 

Rather  than  continuing  to  speak  in 
the  abstract.  I’ll  now  share  with  you 
examples  of  some  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  advocacy  ads  that  ran  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  in  1994.  Some  of  these 


were  one-shot  ads,  and  some  were  part 
of  major  campaigns.  All  were  highly  ef¬ 
fective.  Health  care  messages  figure 
prominently,  of  course,  as  reform  in 
this  area  was  the  dominant  issue  in 
Washington  during  most  of  last  year. 

Throughout  much  of  1994,  two 
groups  —  Delta  Dental  and  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Research  Manufacturers 
Association  (PhRMA)  —  ran  low-key, 
relatively  high-frequency  ad  campaigns 
in  the  Post.  Both  sought  to  reinforce 
their  PR  message  and  to  position 
themselves  favorably  for  the  coming 
legislative  showdown. 


Delta  Dental  presented  summaries 
of  various  studies  that  showed  the  val¬ 
ue  of  dental  insurance  plans,  while 
warning  at  the  same  time  that  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
employee  benefits  would  reverse  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  dental 
care.  Each  ad  noted  that  Delta  is  the 
nation’s  oldest  and  largest  provider  of 
group  dental  insurance. 

The  client  told  us  that  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  in  getting  their 
point  across,  with  Senate  Majority 
Leader  George  Mitchell  telling  their 
lobbyist  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
gotten  the  message  from  their  ads.  As 
a  fringe  benefit.  Delta  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  business  inquiries  from  prospec¬ 
tive  corporate  customers. 

During  the  1992  presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  Bill  Clinton  had  singled  out 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  36) 
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Done  properly,  your  ads  will  be  an  unavoidable 
part  of  the  information  stream  and  can  themselves 
make  news.  And  an  ad  campaign  can  keep  your 
message  in  front  of  the  public  long  after  the 
novelty  value  of  your  news  story  has  faded. 
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